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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


is announced in telegrams both from Calcutta and Bombay that 
T's. Commissioners appointed to inquire into the charges against 
the Guicowar have been unable to agree upon a verdict. The 
European members, it is affirmed, think him guilty of the attempt 
to poison the Resident, while the Native members believe him to 
be innocent. The final decision rests with the Viceroy, and Lord 
Northbrook will, it is alleged, announce it in a proclamation to be 
issued on the 10th inst. The business has been sadly muddled, the 
Government of India having tried to reconcile a despotic though 
just proceeding with constitutional forms, but as we have argued 
elsewhere, there is but one honourable way out of the scrape. The 
Guicowar, guilty or innocent, must be restored. The native mem- 
bers of the Commission may be all wrong, or all prejudiced, or all 
corrupt, though we see no reason for imputations on them; 
but the Government of India chose them, and must abide 
by its choice. Even if the evidence were as clear as it 
is doubtful—and we are bound to say we never read worse— 
there would be no other course open to a Government which dare 
be faithful even to its own hurt. The Viceroy ordered a trial, 
the Guicowar submitted to a trial, and as there is no verdict, there 
canbe no sentence. Guzerat will suffer, but not half so much as 
India would suffer if native princes believed that for them and 
them only of her Majesty’s subjects, a charge was equivalent to a 
condemnation. The Guicowar may be the worst ruler in the 
world, but it is not his fault that we offered him the forms of 
English justice. He accepted them with their disadvantages in 
humiliation, and he must have their benefits. 
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A curious incident is reported from Paris. M. Dufaure, the 
new Minister of Justice, issued on 30th March a circular to his 
Public Prosecutors, informing them that the Assembly had estab- 
lished a Republic as the definitive Government of France. He 
directed them, therefore, to report to him whether the Jury Act 
of 1872 had worked well, whether it could be extended to Press 
offences, and how many and what Press offences had been 
punished by suppressions, suspensions, or prohibitions to sell in 
the streets. He directed them also to take note of attacks by 
associations on the constitutional system, and of the immense 
colportage of Bonapartist photographs and pamphlets. The word- 
ing of the circular was most moderate, but its meaning of course 
was that the Republic was now the established Government of 
France. Marshal MacMahon was most irritated, and the Cabinet 
required the withdrawal of the circular. This M. Dufaure refused, 
though he consented to telegraph that the phrase, ‘‘the Republic,” 
must be altered into “the Republican Government in France, pre- 
sided over for six years by Marshal [not President] MacMahon.” 
The Cabinet then threatened to refuse official publication to the cir- 
M8 but at last it was published, with the sentences about the 
: ress struck out. Of course there are the usual denials that dif- 
‘rences exist in the Cabinet, but as it happened, an early copy, 
with the expurgated sentences, had been forwarded to the Times. 


In tke first 


; i he importance of this incident is two-fold. 
Place, it shows that M. Buffet’s Government, so far from conceal- 


ng Liberalism under moderation, is even more Tory than was 





suspected ; and, in the second place, it taxes the patience of the 
Left to the utmost. If M. Gambetta withdraws, the combination 
which carried the Constitutional Laws is broken up, and even his 
Italian genius for patience must be sorely tried. To be told that 
even M. Dufaure is too Radical for a Republican Government, 
that a circular mentioning the Republic is a dangerous document, 
that allusions to possible oppressions of the Press are not per- 
missible, is almost too much. We can only hope that M. Gam- 
betta, always wiser than his party, may still hold them in hand 
till the Dissolution reveals the true judgment of France; but 
even English Liberals could scarcely be trusted to keep their 
tempers under such a Ministry. If the Left can keep rank under 
such provocation, they have learnt the secret of government, and 
will yet hold power. 


M. Gambetta took advantage of the funeral of Edgar Quinet, 
the Guizot of the Democrats, to deliver a speech which is 
denounced in Conservative quarters as ultra-revolutionary, but 
which might have been made by Mr. Stansfeld. Its single object 
is to declare that he, like Edgar Quinet, held lay education to be 
one of the most necessary of objects, and an alliance between the 
bourgeoisie and proletariat one of the most expedient of methods. 
He stated, indeed, that he was one of the servants of the demo- 
cracy, but ‘‘of a democracy wise and laborious, tenacious and 
patient,” which sets to itself the task of compelling those who would 
govern as an oligarchy to instruct the people conformably to its 
genius. Democracy has become sovereign, but not as despots are 
sovereign, but to perform great duties and encounter great 
difficulties. He finished by the cry, ‘‘ Par la République, pour 
la Patrie!” The word “ oligarchs” seems to have given great 
offence, but Englishmen old enough to remember the Reform 
Bill agitations, and the use then made of the word ‘ Borough- 
mongers,” will hardly see in it any very dangerous attack upon 
society. It is, we suppose, their horror of lay instruction which 
so moves the Orleanists and the exponents of their opinions. 

Mr. Childers on Thursday addressed his constituents at Pon- 
tefract, in a speech which he began by admitting that things 
were very dull. No great interest was taken in any political 
subject, and Parliament was in a flabby state of mind. As to the 
Ministry, their policy seemed to be to offend nobody and 
offer the country sickly narcotics instead of medicine. They 
brought in little Bills with a faint flavour of Communism in them, 
or what used to be called Communism when Liberals were in 
power, but there was always a gentle proviso that you need not 
take the mixture unless you liked it. Out of power, the Tories 
wanted a noble taxation and a noble expenditure, but in power 
they spent scarcely any more money. As to the Church, Govern- 
ment promised nothing except one more Bishop ; and as to local tax- 
ation, gave the ratepayers a few pounds out of the general taxes, In 
Army affairs, they had ventured on a little bit of going-back ; and 
in Education, ona little bit of going-forward ; but it was, generally 
speaking, a mild Ministry, with a majority of from 90 to 100 at 
its back. The only thing as yet for Liberals to do was to keep 
steady, to wait on, and to resist reaction, ‘The prospect, as Mr. 
Childers sees it, is not very hopeful, but passengers in a becalmed 
ship seldom do like the prospect. The water is apt to look as if 
nothing could ever raise it again. 

Mr. Elwes, the Suffolk miser, would have a hard time of it if 
he were alive now. He is said to have visited a clergyman once 
in the vestry after a charity sermon, and complimented him most 
highly on his eloquence. ‘In fact,” he said, ** Mr. Blank, so 
deeply have you convinced me of the virtue of charity, that I feel 
almost inclined to turn beggar myself.” James Blanchard, of 
Alton, Hants, is of Mr. Elwes’s opinions, but in the pre- 
sent day they are considered dangerous. He owns land and 
houses, keeps an account at the savings-bank, saves every- 
thing he can to swell his store, and in fact believes in the 
gospel of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately, he thinks so 
highly of charity that he goes about begging, and on ‘Thursday 
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the Aldershot magistrates sentenced him to twelve months’ hard 
labour. The police suspected him, apparently, of intending to 
steal, and he had been seven times convicted of larceny, but he 
was punished this time for begging. If he had cheated share- 
holders in a civilised manner, he would have been punished only 
by a rebuke from the Judges, who would at the same time have 
doubted if a man with capital could intend a fraud. 


The Bien Public publishes a rumour, as yet, however, uncon- 
firmed, that Pedro II., the savan Emperor of Brazil, is about to 
abdicate in favour of his daughter, the Comtesse d’Eu, whose 
husband, one of the Orleans Princes, is a soldier, and said 
to be an able man, He commanded in the war with Paraguay. 
The Emperor’s decision is said to be owing to inability to agree 
with his Parliament on ecclesiastical questions, which in Brazil, 
as everywhere else, are beginning to override all others. It is 
stated that the Emperor, after his resignation, will make a tour 
of Europe, and finally settle in the United States. The story 
may be true, but it is just as likely put in circulation in order to 
influence either the Brazilian Parliament or the Emperor. Kings 
out of Spain generally die Kings. 


It seems to be believed that Sir George Campbell will be 
accepted as the Liberal candidate for the Kirkcaldy Burghs, vacant 
by the death of Mr. Reid. Sir George is a resident in the neigh bour- 
hood, is a thorough Liberal, surrenders a well-paid place in order 


as 
sharp and its poison is deadly, and the fable tells us that the 
viper does not fix its fangs in you with the less deadly hostili 
because you have cherished it in your bosom, and the fable telly 
us also that there are things upon, which the teeth of the Viper 
are spentin vain. One of these is the confidence, however it ma 
be wanting in deluded, infatuated, ignorant multitudes—the cons 
fidence which, in this country, all classes-of thinking and educate 
men entertain in the integrity of the Judicial Bench.” All that is 
perfectly true, but we would rather it were said by the educate 
and thinking than by the Lord Chief Justice, who, human nature 
notwithstanding, ought to be above the possibility of even know. 
ing that he is calumniated. Our Judges are as good as ever, but 
they seem to be losing something of their impassiveness, yp 
Justice Denman fell into an error the other day from indignation 
at crime, and Lord Coleridge, while inflicting a deserved sentence 
of penal servitude for life, tried to strengthen it by saying, «| 
sentence you to slavery.” It is the silent Law which -awes 
criminals, not the eloquent Judge. 








John Martin, Member for Meath, the brother-in-law of John 
Mitchell, and his only genuine disciple, died on Monday at Newry, 
He was a small landowner of County Down, was educated for the 
medical profession, and but for John Mitchell would probably 
have lived and died a benevolent squire, practising medicine 
among the poor without charge. Mr. Mitchell, however, fascinated 





to stand, and is wanted in the House of Commons, where there 
is now no thoroughly experienced Indian administrator who can | 
speak well. Lord G. Hamilton has it all his own way, and wants 
criticism from somebody who cannot be put down by an offhand | 
or well got-up reply. Sir George Campbell, moreover, is no mere | 
Indian. His pamphlet on Irish Land Tenure greatly assisted the 
framers of that measure ; he is a county philanthropist,—rather a 
rare character; and he has the capacity, if he chooses, to take up 
a role at present unfilled,—that of the late Joseph Hume, who, 
as people have now forgotten, was also an Anglo-Indian. In any 
case, if the electors of Kirkcaldy send him up, he will not be 
reckoned only among the ‘+ fine brute votes.” 


The election for the little Dorsetshire borough of Bridport, 
which excited some interest in official circles, ended on 
Wednesday in a severe defeat for the Tories. Either they 
did not like their candidate, Sir C. Whetham, or they did 
not care about their party, for only 189 came to the poll. The 
Liberal, Mr. Pendale Ralli, on the other hand, received 620 
votes, or six-tenths of all upon the register, a fact the more 
remarkable because he had honestly avowed himself a member 
of the Greck Church, and was fiercely attacked upon that ground. 
As far as we remember, Mr. Ralli is the first of the Anglo-Greek 
merchants of London who has as yet reached the House of 
Commons, 





This Orton delusion may have serious consequences yet. On 
Easter Monday a great meeting was called in Hyde Park to protest 
against the sentence passed upon the Claimant, and after listening 
to some inflated nonsense from Dr. Kenealy, agreed to resolutions 
requesting Parliament to order ‘‘a searching inquiry into that enor- 
mous judicial crime,” a crime perpetrated “ through the crushing 
partiality of the Judges ”"—who, we suppose, gave the verdict—and 
one of whom was depicted on a banner or picture descending to 
hell. There were from 30,000 to 50,000 labourers present, and 
it would seem to be certain that they consider the Wapping | 
butcher an ill-used person ; and to be probable, from the meetings 
held everywhere, that some scores of thousands of Englishmen do 
really think that three Judges, one of them a Calvinistic Dissenter, 
and twenty-four jurymen, leagued themselves with the Jesuits to 
crush a Catholic defendant in the interests of the Catholic priest- | 
hood. Delusions of that kind have been common enough in Eng- 
land, from the time of Titus Oates downwards, but this one 
threatens seriously to impair the authority of the tribunals, A 
little more of this, and we may yet have to escort Judges to court | 
with cavalry. Is it not the duty of some of the really trusted Liberals | 











to see whether they cannot dissipate this impression? We trust | 
Dr. Kenealy will keep his word, and bring the whole matter before 
Parliament, so that the people may at least hear directly from | 
their rulers that they are under a delusion. Whether they would | 


believe the Claimant himself against himself is, however, doubtful. 


The Lord Chief Justice, on Wednesday, took advantage of a | 
dinner given by the Southampton Chamber of Commerce to | 





him, he made him believe that Ireland would never be righted till she 
was independent, and turned a quiet, gentle person of no political 
powers into a furious agitator, who used, it is said, to get horribly 
puzzled where to find the necessary supply of abuse for the 
English, He had no venom in him, and had, as it were, to 
learn hissing. His opinions once imbibed, he never afterwards 
changed them, and after undergoing ten years’ transportation 
for treason committed in his newspaper the Jrish Felon, 1- 
turned to Ireland unchanged, and being sent. up to Parliament, 
used every now and then to say in the pleasantest. manner the 
most outrageous things. The man, however, was so much better 
than his political creed, he was so transparently honest, and he 
had such real regard for Ireland, that English Members bore 
almost anything at his hands, and he died the object of all but 
political respect. 1f he had succeeded in his design, and had separated 
Ireland from England, he would have been trodden down by 
rougher and less scrupulous men within two years. 


It is stated that a Joint Committee of the South-Eastem 
Railway and the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Com- 
panies has decided on ‘‘a fusion of profits” and friendly inter- 
working at all points. That seems an ominous announcement. 
It means apparently that the Companies who hold our commui- 
cations with the Continent in their hands have agreed to remain 
distinct,—that is, to keep as many directors, engineers, contractors, 
and traffic-managers as possible, but to unite in obtaining from 
the public all it is possible to get. They are not to compete, but 
they are to waste. The result of that will be higher fares, lower 
speeds, and less accommodation, and it is fortunate that the plan 
requires the sanction of an Act of Parliament. Let there be 
amalgamation by all means, if the Companies can show cause for 
it; but ‘fusion of net profits” should be refused, unless the Com- 
panies agree to terms in the interest of the public. For example, 
one condition should be a good steam service across the Channel, 
so as to prevent some of the torture endured by the thousands 
who in Easter Week rushed to Paris. 


There is a grand discussion going on in the papers as to why 
Englishmen do not get the best teas, and Russians do. Some of 
the writers, who all seem to be experts, say the cause is the price; 
but then Englishmen will give any prices for what they want, aud 
do give high prices for Indian teas. Others say the fault is the 
grocers’, who want large profits, and make them by mixing teas; 
but the grocers could put a profit price on best teas if they 
liked, and if the public wanted them. And finally, a third set sy 
the public does not know good tea from bad, and buys tea as it 


| comes, which is simply untrue, the dealers in the inferior tes 


always “‘ loading ” them with good tea, as wine merchants | 

bad sherry with brandy. All this while nobody mentions 
the old reason, which, we believe, was given originally 
by Mr. Fortune, and has been repeated at intervals for 
thirty years. Englishmen do not drink the best teas, because 
when the teas get here they are common. teas. They will not 
stand a voyage, though they will stand a long land journey. The 


complain of the calumnies and abuse to which he has recently | notion, by the way,, that the best Indian teas get here is — 
been, subjected :—‘ Gentlemen, the viper-tooth of calumny is | The finest ‘‘chops”.of Deyrah Dhoon. tea, whieh is to Assam 
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atfine Pekoe is to rough Souchong, are sold on the spot, and 
go Northwards. 

Mr. E. A. Leatham, the Member for Huddersfield, who is a 
Quaker, laid this week the foundation of a Baptist chapel, and 

ve an address on the occasion. As Quakers do not baptise, 
he thought it necessary to defend himself from a charge of 
inconsistency which nobody would have brought; but the main 
object of his speech was, as usual, Disestablishment. In ten 
everybody, he believed, would have to declare whether he was 
for the Bond Church or the Free. Religion was allying herself 
wore and more with politics. He accepted with pride the title 
of “Political Dissenter.” He thought politics and religion should 

hand-in-hand; for “if their dissent was to rise to its full 
height, it must be political ; and if their politics were not to fall 
beneath their true level, they must be religious.” That is manly 
enough, and true besides ; but then, if the Churchman, or still 
more, the Roman Catholic, says the same thing, Mr. Leatham is 
very angry. A Dissenter who votes down denominational educa- 
tion is a religious politician, but a Churchman who votes it up is 
a bigot, or if he has been a Quaker, a renegade, while a Roman 
Catholic who does so is a superstitious fool. 





It appears from some statistics published in the Times that the 
total indebtedness of the local authorities throughout England 
is now £77,073,000, of which the boroughs owe £30,441,000, 
the Harbour Trustees £19,733,000, the Metropolitan Board 
£12,766,000, the Urban Sanitary Commission £5,029,000, the 
counties £2,965,090, the Poor-Law Guardians £3,549,000, and the 
Burial Boards and Drainage authorities the remainder. This debt 
is equal to eight months’ rateable value of the property pledged 
as security, and shows a tendency to increase every year. Money 
appears to be obtainable by local authorities from private sources 
with great ease at from 3} to 4} per cent., and although only two 
local bodies—the trustees of Warkworth and Bridport harbours 
—have failed to pay interest, still nothing appears to have 
happened to those two. It is, we confess, this easy borrowing- 
power we dread, when proposals are made for more popular 
municipal authorities, more especially as the work of sanitation 
and rehousing the poor can scarcely be said to have begun. A 
medium borough, governed by philanthropists—say, for instance, 
Carlisle—might strangle itself with debts in less than ten years, 
and make all property valueless. 


President Grant has formally abandoned the attempt to im- 
prove the Civil Service of the United States. He had threatened 
that if Congress would not legislate on the subject before dis- 
persing, he should regard its inaction as a disapproval of his 
proposals, Congress nevertheless dispersed without taking up 
the subject, and the Government has dissolved all the Examining 
Boards. The effect of this decision is to leave all offices what- 
ever to be scrambled for at the next election by all persons, 
competent or incompetent, and immensely increase the bitterness 
of the contest. All officials must work to secure the return of 
friends of the White House in order to secure their places, while 
all who wish for office must aid the Democrats, who alone will put 
in many new men. It is not improbable that with the next 
President we may see a complete change in all United-States 
offices, from the Minister in London down to the smallest 
postmaster. There is no reason to doubt that President Grant 
Was at first sincere in his desire to reform the Civil Service, by 
making of it a kind of army, with admission by qualifications 
and no dismissals; but the steady dislike of the Senators, who 
want the patronage for their supporters, has beaten him in the end. 


It is, we suppose, clear from Sir Stafford Northcote’s hints, 
that we may expect a very quiet Budget this year, but the method 
by which our contemporaries satisfy themselves of that is, to say 
the least, very summary. The Revenue returns show that the 
Exchequer has received only about half a million more than Sir 
Stafford estimated, and might not have received that but for the 
Plentiful harvest. That is bad news for the National Debt Com- 
mussioners, who would have had the surplus money, but how 
does it affect the next Budget? The Chancellor is not precluded 
by his small surplus from raising the spirit duty, or the income- 
tax, or the tobacco duty, or from reducing the minimum sum 
the payment of which requires a receipt-stamp, or from a 





radical alteration in the arrangement of the succession duties. 
— he will do any of these things may be and is improbable on 
€r grounds, but cannot be proved by any analysis of the Revenue 
—— A man might as well calculate his future income from 
Present bank balance. All the elaborate figures published 
Prove only this,—that Sir Stafford Northcote, in his last estimate 





of revenue and expenditure, sailed very close to the wind, and 
ceased to an objectionable degree to strive for the reduction of 
the National Debt. 


If an account published in the Times of Friday is correct, the 
Post-Office Money-Order system is unexpectedly unprofitable. 
In 1873 no less than £21,630,000 was remitted through the Post 
Office, and a commission of 1 per cent. was paid upon it all, yet 
that enormous business scarcely yielded any profit, and probably 
produced a loss. The Post Office is now accumulating the 
‘“‘unclaimed ” money, apparently to form a sort of guarantee 
fund for itself. The 7imes suggests that there is loss on Colonial 
orders, as we receive orders from the Colonies to pay about £500,000 
a year, and only give orders for about £80,000, the difference of 
commission going to Colonial post-offices, and inquires how the 
English offices with no money meet the drafts on them. Are 
the Government compelled to be perpetually sending about money, 
or is the clerk-work really in excess of the profit received? It is 
very difficult to believe that a private banking firm would not 
contrive somehow to make a profit out of an overturn of 
£21,000,000 a year. 


Long telegrams are reaching England about the relations 
between Austria and the Porte, which of late have been rather 
‘¢strained.” As faras we can gather from them, Austria wants 
not only that a system of Railways in Turkey should be con- 
nected with her own, but that they should be constructed by 
Austrian concessionnaires ; while the Turks would rather not have 
the railways, or if that is impossible, would like them in their 
own hands. A body of financiers in Vienna, interested in con- 
cessions, would seem to be pressing the Austrian Foreign Office, 
and so bitter is the dispute that it will probably lead to a change 
of Ministry in ‘Turkey, the Sultan recalling Mahmoud Pasha, 
Since the temporary effacement of France and the retirement of 
Great Britain from foreign business, the ‘pressure’ on the 
Porte has become so severe that Turkish Ministries seem to exist 
only at the pleasure of the three remaining embassies, and a Grand 
Vizier may disappear because some speculator in Vienna thinks 
he is in the way. If this lasts there will be a catastrophe in Con- 
stantinople, where the old Mussulman party, which detests all 
this interference, and with all its vices has some national pride, is 
rapidly regaining power. 

The Times publishes a long description by M. Koscheleff of 
the present state of the Russian Civil Service. It is, he alleges, 
arbitrary, idle, selfish, and even in the highest ranks, corrupt. 
Its inembers seek nothing but their own advancement, they dis- 
regard all laws which control their own will, and they are 
specially hostile to all municipal authority. They do not take 
small bribes, as they did, owing to better pay ; but they take large 
bribes from Companies, and use their information to gamble on 
the Stock Exchange. They hate subordinates of principle, and 
in the higher ranks completely seclude themselves from the people. 
These charges seem a little vague and bitter, and some of them 
might be brought against the Prussian bureaucracy. the most 
efficient in the world. What foreigners want to know is whether 
the Russian Civil Service can be bribed to neglect orders—a 
very different thing from being bribed to assist in obtaining con- 
cessions—and whether it is or is not trusted by the people? Is 
Russia honeycombed with corruption, as its literary class say, or 
is it only in the hands of a civil service which it is unable to pay 
fairly ? 

Mr. Childers, on Tuesday evening, delivered a lecture to his 
constituents on Canada and the United States, the main points 
of which seem to have been these :—He thought the Canadians 
were beginning to bear to their American neighbours much 
the position which the Scotch bear to Englishmen, and 
would succeed in preserving a distinctive national character, 
They were about, he feared, to pass through a period of com- 
mercial depression, but they were in the main a most prosperous 
and well-governed people. The chief alterations he saw in the 
United States since his visit fifteen years ago were the increased self- 
reliance of the people—who were ceasing to think what other nations 
were saying of them—and the increased nationalism. An American 
now spoke as an American, and not as a citizen of a particular 
State within the Union. Mr. Childers also remarked that the 
proportion of foreigners, and more especially of Germans, in the 
States was much greater than formerly, and might give rise to 
some religious difficulties. The Germans, for instance, did not 
see why in a State without an Established Church there should be 
any Sunday laws, and this was but a specimen of much more 
serious divergencies of opinion. 





Consols were at the latest date 924-4}. 
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| strange scenes a close examination of any Indian 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | reveal. Take, however, any one of the Pe de na wit 
—— for the Guicowar, and still the absence of a verdict nai 
| accepted as an acquittal. Up to the issue of the proclamation 
HE Government of India is in a mess, out of which, we | suspending the Guicowar, the Viceroy had a perfect right to in. 
fear, there is but one dignified method of escape, and | quire into the case as he pleased—for it was strictly a politicgy 
that an exceedingly disagreeable one. That Government, it | one—to trust unproducible evidence, and to give a decision for 
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THE TRIAL OF THE GUICOWAR. 


will be remembered, in the exercise of its supreme and acknow- | Which he was responsible only to God, his own Conscience, ang 


ledged authority as the paramount Power in India, and on its , the Imperial Government at home. A decision of that kind jg 
responsibility as the Power guarantecing Native Princes against | constantly given, and must constantly be given, in politica} 
rebellion, warned the Guicowar of Baroda that unless within affairs, by those with whom rests the right of making peace 
eighteen months he reformed the administration of his States, and war; and Lord Northbrook was no more bound to give the 
he would be deposed. The Guicowar, instead of reforming | Guicowar a public trial for attempting the life of Colone} 
anything, engaged, as the Government believed, in a strange | Phayre, than we were bound to give a public trial to Kin, 

intrigue designed to falsify the succession, and because the | Theodore for seizing Mr. Rassam. But from the moment the 
British Envoy at Baroda, Colonel Phayre, objected to his pro- | Viceroy issued his orders for an inquiry before non-official Com. 
ceedings, endeavoured in Asiatic fashion to seduce his servants | ™Jssiloners, and suspended the Guicowar, and allowed fees to. 
into mixing poison in his sherbet. So convinced were the | counsel, and permitted the evidence to be published, he parted 
Viceroy and his advisers that this was the case, and that | with his political right, he left the accused to justice, and 
the facts could be proved, that instead of instituting a private | justice in regular forms, and he is bound to stand by the 
inquiry, collecting evidence confidentially, and then deciding | principle of his own policy. Had the verdict been adverse, the 
on the fate of the accused, as would have been done at any | Viceroy would have inflicted some heavier punishment than the 
previous time, they resolved to try the Guicowar in his own | political one, and as it is not adverse, he is bound not to fal} 
capital, before the world, and by a tribunal the justice of whose | back upon his political right. He gave the trial, and the trial 
decision could never afterwards be questioned. This tribunal | must stand, just as if General Napier had tried Theodore by 
they nominated at their own discretion. By a stroke of | court-martial, he would have been bound to accept the court-mar. 
audacity which ought to have succeeded, and which, whether | tial’s acquittal. That the Guicowar misgoverns has nothing todo 
it succeeds or fails, we shall always admire, they added to! with the matter. He was not tried for misgovernment. That 


three able, experienced, and eminent Europeans—Sir R. | is entirely a separate question, which the Commission was 
’ is ’ P 


Couch, Chief Justice of Bengal; Colonel Meade, the best 
political officer of the South; and Mr. Melvill, a skilled 
lawyer—Scindiah, the first of Mahratta sovereigns; the 
Maharajah of Jeypore, the second of Hindoo Princes; and Sir 
Dinkur Rao, perhaps the first native administrator alive. 
They decreed that the examination should be public; they 
sanctioned a huge fee for a barrister from London; and they 
promised pardons to the guilty servants if they would turn 
Queen's evidence. To make the inquiry more impartial and 
complete. they arrested the Guicowar in his own dominions, 
they searched his palace, and they sanctioned changes in the 
administration which to natives must have indicated that he 
would never reign again. They did everything, in fact, that 
could be done to change a political inquiry into a grand public 
trial, and a grand public trial it became,—with a Sovereign 
for prisoner, envoys, courtiers, and lackeys, for witnesses, 
great lawyers, administrators, and Princes for a jury, and a 
Viceroy for supreme judge. All India, and indeed all the 
world, accepted the inquiry as a trial, all the witnesses were 
placed on oath, regular and very bitter cross-examination was 
allowed, and the evidence was published day by day to the 
whole world. And now it is stated that the members of the 
Commission have been unable to agree upon a verdict, the 
Europeans believing in the Guicowar’s guilt, and the Natives, 
who are equal in number, in his innocence of the charge. 
That is an acquittal, or rather a verdict of ‘ Not proven,” and 
although the Viceroy’s final decision will, it is said, be in 
London by this day week, we are unable to believe that any 
other award can be finally proclaimed. 

We say this without the faintest reference either to the 
guilt or the innocence of the Guicowar, or to the consequences 
which may or must follow the break-down of the Commission, 
however serious they may be. The official theory may be 
correct though the evidence is so weak, the Guicowar 
may have personally bribed the Residency servants to 
murder Colonel Phayre, and the Government may be in 
possession of proofs indefinitely stronger than any which 
Mr. Scoble, the prosecutor selected, was able, for reasons of 
State, to bring forward at the trial. Or Serjeant Ballantine’s 
theory may be correct, and the Guicowar may be an innocent 
victim of intriguers, determined to pull him from his throne, 
and unscrupulous enough to sacrifice Colonel Phayre in order 
to throw such suspicion on the Guicowar as would compel the 
Government of India to depose him. Or a third theory—to 
which, if all the native jurors have gone one way, we should 
be disposed to attach great weight—may also be correct, and 
the Guicowar may be morally guilty, but legally inno- 
cent, he having only stood aside while the Resident was 
struck by persons whose motive was not policy at all, but 
private vengeance for a discharge of public duty. With all 
that the Guicowar has done and all that is imputed to him, 
the statement that he personally cajoled, threatened, and bribed 
domestic servants into murdering a Resident, makes a strong 


demand wpon the eredulity even of those who know what} Suppose the same Government allowed a prisoner to claim 


officially precluded from trying, and which was, in fact, settled 

in advance by the previous notification that the Guicowar 
| should have eighteen months’ more grace to consider and 
| reform himself. That grace has not been forfeited by his. 
| not being condemned upon a charge of murder. The immense 
| benefit to the people from a change of rule is just as little to 
| the purpose, and would be just as little even if they desired 
| the benefit, which the balance of the evidence, in the cities at 
all events, tends to show that they do not. An accused who 
is not condemned when tried, is not to be sentenced because 
other people would be better off if he were restrained within 
four walls. The benefit of the people is a sound reason for 
dethronement, but it is not a reason for dethronement on a 
charge of murder. It will be said that the Guicowar, having 
been exposed to a public trial, will not retain the prestige 
necessary to rule well; and that may be true, but it would 
apply equally to any great English noble who could not 
manage his tenants because he had been accused and acquitted 
of card-sharping. Is his non-condemnation to be a ground for 
the forfeiture of his estates? The Guicowar may punish 
the witnesses? So may any other man. If he does, that 
will be one more ground for saying he has misused his 
eighteen months of grace. And finally, it may be asserted 
that the Guicowar, certain that he will at last be overthrown, 
or suspicious of a foreordained decree against him, may in- 
trigue, agitate, or even arm against the safety of the Empire. 
That is possible, though not probable, and that is a reason for 
extreme military precautions, but it is not a reason for trying a 
man on a capital charge, and then refusing to regard the 
doubts of the selected jurors as reasons for letting him go free. 
The British Government accepted before the world the task of 
carrying out a policy through a public trial, and it must be 
bound by its own election. Consider the trial merely am 
award, and still the Government chose its own case, its own 
methods, and its own arbitrators, and it must acquiesce in the 
result. 

On the justice of this view we feel certain, and the Viceroy’s 
reasoning, should he decide otherwise, must be very powerful 
to shake our conviction that the restoration of the Guicowaly 
whatever its consequences, is also politic. If he is not restored, 
the three Native assessors, to begin with, are disgraced met, 
and we can never again summon a native Prince to sit m 
judgment upon his brethren ; while Holkar, the most astute of 
Mahrattas, will be able to ask with triumph whether he was 
not wise. That may not matter, we have risked the wrath of 
Mahratta Princes often enough before ; but what does matter 
is the belief which will go forth among the natives tat the 
Government of India will not abide by its own word, that its 
| pledges, even when voluntarily given, without compulsion of 
‘any sort, are no guarantee for its inviolable fidelity. It 8 
| nonsense to say no pledges were given to the Guicowar oF to 

opinion. They were given in the fact that he was allowed, 


| unnecessarily, it may be, or foolishly, or stupidly, a public i 
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ordeal by battle, the most senseless, perhaps, of all the tests of | Democrat as it would be for an English one to praise Hallam, if 


jnnoce tig ; * 
rocess justify those who ordered it in executing the victor, 


flogging him for escaping actual death? 
‘ustify it, at what point does the illustration fail? The com- 
a sense of justice in all human beings rebels against such 


unf. 
chance; and if t 
all natives of India will pronounce us unjust men, that all native 
Princes will consider that an accusation means a sentence, and that 
the next arrest will be followed by a desperate and sanguinary 
resistance. If a man is to be punished whether condemned or 
not, why should he consent to undergo a trial? We cannot 
conceive anything more injurious to the Empire than the 
spread of such an impression. The natives of India do not 
love us. They do not, except in the domain of material civili- 
sation, greatly respect us. But they do acknowledge that 
Englishmen will, if obeyed, do justice to their own hurt. How 
is that belief, the very keystone of our prestige, to be preserved, 
if a Sovereign who, on promise of a public trial and judgment 
according to the evidence, surrenders peaceably, finds that with 
no verdict against him his judge still proceeds to announce his 
doom. We do not believe that it will happen, and if it does, 
shall fear that the result on native opinion will be worse than 
that of any secret inquiry, condemnation, and sentence could 
by possibility have been. 


THE DANGER OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 
T is very difficult, it is nearly impossible, for Englishmen to 
realise fully what is passing at this moment in France. 
They understand that a Republic has been established, that a 
Conservative party is in possession of power, that a Radical party 
exists, and that a Whig party is in process of solidification, 
but of the causes of the tension still apparent they understand 
nothing at all. In truth, they are not very easy to understand. 
M. Dufaure, Minister of Justice, an old legist, who is to English 
Whigs what Lord Eldon was to ordinary English Tories, a 
man of great age, a man who never pardoned an infrac- 
tion of law in his life, writes to his subordinates, the Public 
Prosecutors, to say that a regular Government is now esta- 
blished, and to ask them to report whether, in their judgment, 
the laws, and particularly the laws on the Press, work well, 
and instantly Paris is in a ferment. The Premier insisted 
at first on the suppression cf the letter, and the sentences 
about the Press haye been excluded from the Journal 
Oficiel. The Party of Order consider it a direct breach 
of the agreement on which they support the Government. 
The Bonapartists denounce it as an atrocity. What does 
it all mean? Nothing can be more guarded than the mean- 
ing of the Circular, even if we read it as all Frenchmen do, 
between the lines. The Public Prosecutors are told that the 
Republic exists and they are to help to cause it to be respected, 
but that would be the course taken in the event of any change 
of Government, and merely impresses on them that there has 
been such a change, and that they are to take official cogni- 
sance of the fact. They are also asked in guarded phrase 
whether, on the whole, it would not be as well that journalists 
should be tried before a jury, but that also seems to follow 
from the acceptance of a Republic. Finally, they are told, 
still more guardedly, that a deluge of photographs and 
pamphlets in the Imperial interest has been poured over 
France, and that it may be as well to avoid giving through 
the privilege of colportage the sanction of the Republic to the 
dissemination of the same. That is, no doubt, very silly, as 
the peasantry of France ought, under a Republic, to be allowed 
to buy or to receive as a present anybody’s portrait ; but still it 
18 in accordance with law, with custom, and with etiquette, and 
in the case of so new a réyime, may be required as a hint that 
Imperialism is to be treated for the future as a hostile cause. 
There is literally nothing in M. Dufaure’s Circular to which a 
Whig Lord-Lientenant of Ireland would take exception, and 
yet there are Frenchmen who regard it as a portentous event, 
who think M. Dufaure has surrendered the cause of Order, who 
call him a Gambettist, and who are ready to accuse him of 
stirring up civil war. He has attacked Order by hinting that 
journalists may be oppressed, has menaced Conservatism by 
Proposing juries, has * persecuted ” Bonapartism by suggesting 
that the Republic is the legal Government of France. He is 
declared to be almost as bad as M. Gambetta, who has made a 
dangerous and ferocious speech over the grave of M. Edgar 
ay There never was perhaps a less dangerous man in 
tane> than M. Edgar Quinet. To praise him is for a French 


nce ever invented by man, would the senselessness of the 'Hallam had happened to believe democracy the best form 
or | of government. 
And if it would not democracy was in France just now in a good position, 


M. Gambetia said nothing except that. 


‘that it had to be extremely moderate, but that it ought to 
|insist. on universal, compulsory, and secular education. He 


airness, which leaves the accused every liability and no| had not deserted M. Quinet, but had sought his end by 
he award is not accepted, we may rely on it that | different means. 


He hoped for everything from the modera- 
‘tion of Democrats, and from a strong alliance between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie ——that is, from an alliance be- 
tween the masses of the French people and the classes possessed 
of capital. He did not say one word in praise of Red ideas, 
or even of making the Republic “social,” and to mark his 
meaning by a phrase understood by all Frenchmen, he ad- 
dressed his audience not as “citizens”—the technical word 
which in France marks a Red orator—but as “ gentlemen.” 
Instantly there is a hubbub, M. Gambetta’s speech is most 
violent. It has produced a bad impression. It has undone 
the effect of his Parliamentary moderation. Even the 7imes’ 
Correspondent, who should know better, declares that he has 
done mischief, and seems to think that the safety of the new 
Government is compromised, because one of the prominent 
leaders who have combined to establish the Republic says that 
the employers and the employed must form an alliance for its 
support. What does it all mean ? 

It means that the divisions of France—which are not divisions 
except in the political, literary, and military worlds, for seven- 
tenths of all Frenchmen are Left Centre, without regard for 
forms of government—are not divisions between parties so 
much as between creeds; that there is a radical difference of ob- 
ject as well as method, and that good government from bad hands 
is not accepted cordially by any active politician. The Legiti- 
mists would accept what we in England would call liberty 
from Henri Cing as the outcome of his policy with pleasure, 
but would consider the same government, if octroyé by M. 
Gambetta and actually carried out, an invention of the Devil. The 
Moderates, c7-devant Orleanists, or Right Centre would consider 
democratic freedom under a limited Monarchy,or under themselves 
as managers of the Republic, a reasonable system, but democratic 
freedom under a democrat strikes them as menacing the very ex- 
istence of society. The true Left Centre or Moderate Liberals 
would, under the Republican Constitution, bear or delight in the 
separation of religion from education as an incident of the 
réyime ; but if proposed as an object, and one to be carried 
out by men who believe in it on other grounds than expediency, 
they are half tempted to consider it a foretaste of the Com- 
mune. Each party not only seeks to be its own adminis- 
trator, which is natural and fair, but honestly believes that if 
it is not its own administrator it will sooner or later be crushed 
by its dishonest adversaries. It holds, in fact, about all parties, 
except itself, the belief which British Protestants hold about 
the Society of Jesus. It is of no use contending with them 
except through laws of repression. Justice is a capital thing, 
but if a Jesuit gets justice, he will convert some poor man, 
and rob some rich one. Religious liberty is a principle, 
but if Jesuits get religious liberty, there will soon be no 
religious liberty to get. Tolerance is a wise policy, but if you 
tolerate Jesuits, you will very soon not be tolerated. That is 
the secret feeling of each party in France as regards another, 
and consequently each watches, analyses, and misreads every 
utterance of a leader among its adversaries. Extreme Con- 
servatives rage when M. Dufaure hints that a Republic is not 
an Empire, that under a Republic the Press should have a 
legal status, and that the duty of Public Prosecutors is to re- 
press impartially all assaults on the Constitution. They ex- 





claim, “ He is a Republican!” as if they expected him to be 
something else. And moderate Conservatives are dismayed 
when M. Gambetta, who has helped so much to found the 
orderly Republic, intimates that he has not abandoned the hope 
that the Republic will be Republican. They expected him 
apparently not only to be Conservative, but to enter the 
Conservative camp. 

This sensitiveness or irritability of the Conservative parties 
would not signify much if it were not shared, and that in 
an exaggerated degree, by the Government itself. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers, if they would only be loyal to the 
new Constitution, could get on easily enough. They have 
literally nothing to dread from popular assault. Paris is quite 
quiet, and under a state of siege. The South is sowing its 
crops, and is under a state of siege. The Press is perfectly 
moderate in everything but personal abuse—it treats the 
President, for example, with as much reserve as English 





journals treat the Queen—and it is under a state of siege, 
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The majority of the people approve the state of affairs, and 
for. those who do not there is an enormous army, in excellent 
order, commanded by men selected by the President himself, 
and as against all ¢meutiers certain to act with promptitude 
and severity. Within the Assembly the Government has a 
majority, and if that majority disappears, a dissolution 
would renew it in a still more compact and devoted 
form. The Government, however, is not content, for 
it shares, as we suspected, the prejudices, and the timidities, 


and the unreasonablenesses of the Conservative parties. The 


President thinks M. Dufaure dreadfully Liberal! Perfectly 
secure. in his seat, and invested by the Republic with more 
than the power of a King, he cannot bear that the Constitution 
which elevates him so high should be represented to France as 
what it is, a new and a definitive form of government. Crude 
agsertions of that kind are to be kept in the background, even 
by, Ministers who may be trusted not to give them a democratic 
interpretation. The President of the Republic does not indeed 
dismiss M. Dufaure for acknowledging a Republic, but he 
orders him, at least, so the Moniteur affirms, not to men- 
tion it, except as a form of the Septennate. The Premier 
of course follows suit, and after hours of agitation 
the majority of the Cabinet decide that M. Dufaure has 
risked giving offence to the susceptibilities of Conservatives 
and of the Bonapartist party. The Republic exists, it is 
true, but its existence must be concealed among the strictest 
arcana of the State. The highest Tories in England will 
searcely deny that this is childish, that M. Buffet’s Cabinet, 
apart from its divisions, is a weak one, that this single trans- 
action has revealed an incompetence which must destroy all 
hope in the statesmanship of the new Government. Modera- 
tion is good always, and when M. Buffet refuses to dismiss 
experienced officials because they learned their experience 
under the Empire, he may be in the right, though he runs 
a risk, but moderation does not require that the very 
meaning of a new constitution should be kept back from 
the people who are to live under its provisions. As 
well might M. Buffet strike “the Republic” from the coin- 
age and substitute “the State.” High Tories, as we say, will 
acknowledge this, and there is a substantial danger in such 
silliness. Wonderfully moderate as the Liberals have been, 
M. Buffet may wear their patience out. The Constitution has 
been made and the Cabinet selected by the self-abnegation of 
the Left. It has been all M. Gambetta can do to keep his 
followers quiet, and allay their inner suspicion that they are 
surrendering too much; he is perpetually taunted with over- 
trustfulness, and now the Ministry, which is dependent on the 
Left for its majority, gives every distrustful adherent full excuse 
for saying that his distrust is warranted, and that M. Gambetta 
has been gulled. Not content with maintaining the state of 
siege in forty-three Departments, with suppressing all public 
meetings, with seizing provincial newspapers, with refusing per- 
mission to anybody to start new journals, with ordering chemists 
who happen to be Radicals not to lecture on the age of the 
earth, the first French Republican Cabinet interdicts its most 
Conservative Member from saying in print that Public Prose- 
cutors must accept the Republic, and see that the laws on the 
Press shall be carried out in the spirit of that acceptance. It 
openly avows that it accepts the Constitution which makes it a 
Government only as a name. We never venture to predict the 
course of events in France, but if this be the statesmanship 
which founds, reason, experience, and history teach but little. 





JOHN MARTIN. 

HERE is a touch of dramatic completeness in the death of 
John Martin, linked, as it was, to the death of his rela- 

tive and leader, John Mitchell. To any one who had seen his 
emaciated and pallid face in the House of Commons when he 
used to talk treason in the feeble accents of an invalid, it must 
have been clear that his hold on life was slight ; but he was 
nevertheless strong enough to take part in all the debates on 
Ireland. It is only a week or two since he started up to pro- 
test, with as much indignation as he could command, against 
the charge that John Mitchell had broken his word of honour 
in Van Diemen’s Land. He would, we presume, have 
made a speech against the Coercion Acts, if he had 
not been called from London by the mortal illness of 
his relative and brother convict. But the journey to Ireland 
and the excitement of his friend’s death killed the old man. 
John Mitchell was hardly buried before John Martin lay at the 
point of death. They had been friends in youth, and they 
had vied with each other in their early hatred of England. 





a a 
They had talked, written, and plotted treason in com 
Their relations had been made personally as well as politically 
close by the marriage of Martin to Mitchell’s sister. They had 
both helped to stir up the smallest and most ridiculous of al] 
the Celtic rebellions. The same colony had been used to 
both of them out of mischief, and the one had helped the 
other to escape. Both became Members of that very Pazlig. 
ment which they had all their lives vilified with rich, pictoy. 
esque, and hearty epithets of scorn and hate. Mitchell’s lag 
public message consisted of maledictions against England, and 
Martin’s last words in the House of Commons were of much 
the same character. Thus their whole lives displayed a fine 
kinship of detestation, and in death they were not divided. 

In Mitchell, the field of political polemics loses a peculiarly 
bitter and effective disputant. In Martin the House of Com. 
mons will miss a picturesque specimen of those fine old Irish 
gentlemen who did hate England with all their heart and soul, 
Very few specimens of the breed are now left. The profuse 
hospitality of a past generation did more to cripple the wilder 
race of Irish landlords, and thus to destroy the more intense 
types of Irish patriotism, than the gold and the patronage with 
which Pitt killed the native Parliament. There is still abund- 
ance of impassioned disloyalty among the masses of the people; 
but much of it springs from sheer ignorance, and it is usually 
united to a shrewd perception of the fact that any talk about 
an armed rising in Ireland is only the kind of blague which 
comes from contact with the Blarney-stone. Among the 
lawyers there is abundance of lip-disloyalty, but it is united 
to so keen a hunger for the good things of the Four Courts, 
that a Prime Minister has only to hold up his finger to cast 
out the seven devils of disaffection, and straightway the man 
possessed with the spirit of Repeal or Home-rule sits clothed 
and in his right mind. Mr. Disraeli has reminded us 
that there are such legal beings as “sham Fenians.” Nay, 
Englishmen at least may be pardoned for asking what would 
have been the future of O’Connell himself if, in the first s 
of his career as an agitator, the Government had fulfilled the 
expectation that he should be made Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. The Irish country gentlemen are less open to the 
temptation of the Treasury Bench, although when they come 
to Westminster they sometimes show that they are as alive as 
other people to the attractions of colonial governorships and 
comfortable positions in their own country. But as Members 
of Parliament, they usually betray a large store of good-sense, 
They demand grants for Galway Packet Companies, no doubt, 
grants to help the native fishermen to catch fish, grants for 
denominational schools, grants for everything that strikes their 
fancy ; but they thus take a perfectly fair way of despoiling the 
Saxon. They may also demand Home-rule, but they do 0 
without violence, and with a rigid regard for the courtesies of 
society. After talking wildly in Dublin, Tipperary, and 
Westmeath, they will discuss the necessity of Home-rule 
in the spirit of Constitutional lawyers. We do not cast the 
slightest imputation on their sincerity. But the temper of 
constitutional lawyers is scarcely that to which we have been 
accustomed by Irish agitation, nor can it come from deep 
fountains of political hate. John Martin, however, was @ 
patriot of the old school. His rigid creed was unsoftened by 
any compromise, and his hatred of English rule was too intense 
to clothe itself in the courtesies of speech. The unbending 
character of his disloyalty was made all the more striking 
by his lack of the qualities which usually distinguish Irish 
speech. He was no orator. His Presbyterian creed might 
seem to have chilled the fountains of his speech. He spoke 
slowly, deliberately, without passion, and without a gleam of 
humour. But for his accent, he might have been taken for 
Scotch Puritan, laboriously trying to persuade English Episco 
palians that they were predestinated to people the place pre 
pared for Bishops. Yet a kindly air of admonition went wi 
his message of doom. Indeed, political fanatics are often men 
of the mildest temper in private life. They give free scope t0 
the natural warmth of their hearts when they deal individually 
with their fellow-men, for they cannot hate a person whose 
good qualities they see. But they lose all tenderness when they 
deal with hostile nations or classes. Since they do not know 
the individual persons of whom those nations or those classes are 
composed, they seem to assume that they are striking a dark mass 
of depravity. Thus it comes to pass that the most tender 
hearted of men will often be pitiless in dealing with an unknowt 
crowd of enemies. Mr. Martin had the reputation of being 
peculiarly amiable in private life. Even his political critics 
used to style him a “ good old fellow.” Hence it was difficult 
to refrain from a smile when the gentle old man rose in the 
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House of Commons, and in soft, deliberate accents, which sug- 


unfathomed depths of kindliness, said that England was 
the oppressor of his country, that Parliament was guilty of 
the foulest wrong in making laws for the Irish people, and that 
he and his race would never rest until they had freed them- 
selves from the hated domination. He spoke of “ my country ” 
and“ yours” in words which would have seemed peculiarly 
fierce on paper, but which were softened into a mere ripple of 
amiable discontent by the gentleness of his voice and gestures. 
He ought to have spoken from behind a screen, and raised his 
yoice to a shriek, in order to make the audience believe that 
he hated England as if she were a living creature, detestable 
in her depravity, and fated to be the curse of Ireland. Pecu- 
liarly amiable men often use ludicrously fierce language when 
théy wish to show that they are pitiless, and Mr. Martin acted 
in that way by starting a paper called the Jrish Felon. 
Stronger and less relenting natures choose softer words, and 
deal largely in irony; because they are sure that their heart 
and hand will not fail them in time of need. They do not 
fear that they will be suspected of pity, and at least they have 
a safeguard against such an imputation in the depth of their 
own hate. 
John Martin and John Mitchell were almost the last repre- 
sentatives of that “Young Ireland” which disdained the 
rudential advice of O'Connell. The party was not unlike the 
wilder literary Republicans of France, and there can be no 
doubt that it went to Paris for its inspiration. It had a 
French disdain for the vulgar promptings of experience, and a 
itive hatred of compromise. Its motto was, “ All or nothing.” 
Thus it brought a theological temper into political discussion. 
All the articles of its creed were essential to salvation, and 
each carried its special threat of damnation. So trenchant 
an array of dogmatic truth fascinated young and eager 
minds, for youth hates uncertainty and middle courses. 
O’Connell’s tempered trust in the detested Parliament at 
Westminster seemed the coldness of treason, when compared 
with the trenchant anathemas which the Puritans of the 
“Young Ireland” party hurled against the infamy of England. 
Its unbending hate, its call for independence, its admiration 
for Republics, its disdain for such verbal loyalty as might be 
paid to the name of the Queen, its passionate contempt for 
diplomacy, and its poetic trust in the power of Irishmen to 
make themselves free by the aid of the valour to which Eng- 
land had been indebted for her victories, appeared heroic policy 
to young and ardent souls. Absolute certainty of conviction 
and fervour of emotion naturally lend themselves to the pur- 
poses of the literary art, and the “ Young Irelanders” were 
the best writers of their country. They did write some 
brilliant folly. But never was a party more absolutely de- 
stitute of that common-sense, that knowledge of human 
nature, and that. respect for facts: which are as necessary 
to a master of political action as a knowledge of mathe- 
matics is to the astronomer. The literary Republicans of 
France failed because they had filled their heads with non- 
sense about the Republic of Rome, because they fancied that a 
single day would suffice to change the political habits of a 
thousand years, and because they did not see the emptiness of 
such words as Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. The literary 
Repealers of Ireland failed for precisely the same reason. John 
Mitchell was the very incarnation of political folly, and John 
Martin was little better. Between them they had a much 
more slender equipment of the good-sense which is the basis of 
statesmanship than the stupidest member of a London vestry, 
for a vestryman does see that twice two make four, and 
such a fact had never occurred to the “ Young Ireland” 
party. At the same time, it would be unjust to cast the blame 
on the peculiarity of Irish nature, for the Irish are eminently 
4 teachable race, and there is no reason to suppose that they 
lack the stuff out of which experience fashions politicians. 
Englishmen were once as wild and impracticable as John 
in. When their country was in the stage which we may 
term theological, when the chief issues of political discussion 
Were deemed absolutely true or false, when Puritan and 
Cavalier felt that compromise ‘would be the basest dis- 
honour, he was often: the best politieal leader ‘who went 
farthest and ‘dared most.’ That state of things has 
passed away with the extinction’ of theological and dynastic 
fnmities, Our battles are’ now fought on that middle ground 
of half-truths where compromise 'can bring dishonour to none. 
We have, in fact, reached that Promised Land which the fathers 
of the Whigs saw from the Pisgah of their dreams, but never 
entered, Hence, to us, moderation "has become ‘an instinct | 
rather than a virtue, The fault of John’ Mitchell and John 





| Martin lay in their disdain for such a Land of Promise; but 


their contempt was a personal rather than a national infirmity. 





THE LATEST EXPERIMENT IN LONDON JOURNALISM. 


UPPOSE Mr. Walter were one day to be owner of the sole 
political morning paper published in Great Britain. That 
seems a preposterous suggestion, and probably is so, as circum- 
stanees always rebel against complete monopoly, but it is only 
the reductio ad absurdum of a process which has been going on 
for some time, and has just attained an accelerated speed. It 
has long since been perceived that political journalism in 
London, in New York, and we believe, in Melbourne, tends to 
become a monopoly, to end in a sort of Guild, very limited in 
number, and to which no new members can hope ‘to find 
admittance. There are but seven morning Dailies of political 
pretension published in London at all, only four of them have 
substantial hold upon the public, and the difficulties in the 
way of establishing a fifth seem to be almost insuperable. So 
great is the pecuniary risk involved in starting a “London 
Daily,” so difficult is it to acquire the confidence of advertisers, 
and so strong is the liking of the public for journals whose 
names and histories they know, journals to which every one 
writes, and in which every one can find the article he wants ‘to 
buy, that the boldest capitalists shrink from the enterprise, 
and whole parties—as, for instance, the party properly termed 
“ Radical”—are content to remain unrepresented in the daily 
Press. There is no law against new papers, no privilege, except, 
indeed, as regards the reporting of Parliamentary proceedings. 
which operates in favour of the old ones, and no such perfection 
of work in them as to terminate of itself all hope of rivalry. 
The papers are very good, but their managers are ac- 
customed to keep within certain grooves, they are not 
specially enterprising in collecting news, and there are 
whole departments of life—such, for example, as the progress 
of scientific inquiry, or the changes of opinion and social life in 
countries outside the British Empire—upon which they rarely 
or never bestow a word. Politics are thoroughly discussed, 
wars, when they occur, are admirably described, and the move- 
ments of commerce are pictured every day with photographic 
precision, but when we have said that, we have said nearly 
all. Nevertheless new daily papers are “impossible,” the old 
journals, as wealth and education advance, grow yearly stronger, 
and they are now trying to extend their influence over all the 
great towns. There are at least ten cities or towns in Great 
Britain with more than 300,000 people—though most of them 
are given in gazetteers as having but half that number, the 
compilers of statistics adhering to their legal instead of their 
real boundaries—but hitherto it has been difficult for London 
néwspaper-owners to treat them as suburbs of the capital. 
They can only get a secondary sale in them. The British 


newspaper reader is a peculiar being, and as a rule, will not 


buy a newspaper which he cannot get before ten o'clock. He 


is not accustomed to read it on a boulevard after lunch. He 
is not-going to be bored with it in the evening. 
to read it before business, at breakfast or in his railway 
train, so that he may begin work thoroughly posted up, as 
he fancies, about all that is going on. 
noon is not a necessity to him. Consequently the journalist 
at a distance from the capital has had for his own locality a 
“pull” or advantage of from two to four hours, and by spend- 
ing great sums upon telegraphic reports, by keeping offices in 
London, and by an elaborate mechanism for forwarding news 
in the small hours of the morning, he has hitherto made his 
paper sufficient for the majority of his readers. 
the news of the world by breakfast as fully as the Londoner. 
Of course he has prospered. New energy, new capital, and 
new brains have heen thrown into his business, and at least 
ten cities now possess papers which, if not quite so good as 
those of London, are indefinitely superior as vehicles of infor- 
mation and thought to the majority of those published in any 
other capital. 
have long perceived the profitable field which these great 
centres of population afford for their capital and their energy, 
and they have now made a determined effort to occupy them. 
By sending special trains of their own—which start before 
5 a.m. and travel fast—by new arrangements with the Post 
Office, and by steadily ignoring anything which Parliament 
may do after its proper bed-time, they contrive to tap the 
Northern cities, with an aggregate population equal to that of 
London, by half-past 10 o’clock. The Times, we imagine, is 
a little earlier, and all want another 80 minutes; but by the 
time the system is perfect, London papers should be ready for 


He wants 


A newspaper at 


He can give 


The London newspaper proprietors, however, 
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distribution in Birmingham by 8, in Manchester by 9.30, 
and in Liverpool by 10 a.m. The whole middle and north of 
England up to the Humber will be open to the London journals, 
and this must be but the beginning of new enterprise. The 
special railway train is a very bold, but an extremely clumsy 
expedient for distributing papers. If the managers of the 
Times find that the millions North and West of Birmingham 
will buy their paper before breakfast, as the millions in London 
do, there is nothing to prevent them from furnishing it at 
6 a.m, There is no reason in the world why the 7imes should 
not be flashed entire to any great city in England by 6 o'clock, 
set up, and given out for distribution by 9,—should not, in 
fact, for practical purposes, be published simultaneously in every 
great city in the country in which there exists a sufficient 
demand. The cost of telegraphing long messages is by no 
means great, the cost of resetting is easily calculable, and the 
quantity of the matter which it is possible to telegraph is a 
mere matter of multiplying wires and clerks. Journals already 
wealthy may not care to take such trouble, or the people of the 
provincial cities may not care to buy London papers in sufficient 
quantity, but it is clear that if it pays the Times to sell, 
say, 100,000 copies in London and pay all the enormous 
expenses of production, it must pay to sell another 
100,000 in the North-West and pay the comparatively 
smaller expenses of reproduction. The effort may be post- 
poned for years, but the feat will, we are convinced, be ulti- 
mately accomplished, and the 7imes or some other great London 
journal be sold in the streets of the great cities as early as it is 
sold in the streets of the metropolis,—and sold, too, in all pro- 
bability, with whole columns of local advertisements and news. 
The local journalists will, in fact, be exposed to a competition 
such as they have never yet been called upon to face, a compe- 
tition in which capitalists of superior wealth, greater hold upon 
the sources of political information, and a metropolitan prestige 
will meet and fight them upon ground they have long con- 
sidered sacred from intrusion. They cannot revenge themselves, 
for they cannot invade London, where their specialty, local in- 
formation, is not required, and they cannot defend themselves, 
except in a way which we will point out presently, and which 
will, as we conceive, decrease their influence for good. 

Whether the new effort of the London Journals will succeed 
we cannot tell, but it is said to be succeeding, the primd facie 
probability lies that way; and if it does succeed, it seems 
to us scarcely possible that the result should be bene- 
ficial. Up to a certain point, it is, on the whole, advantageous 
for a free State that its political journals should be rich. Wealth 
places their conductors under social restraints, gives them sym- 
pathies with order, enables them to secure ability, and releases 
them both from the temptation of bribes and the temptation 
to an unworthy subservience. Half the corruption known to 
exist in the journalism of the Continent is the result of poverty, 
of that contrast between a man’s power and his personal com- 
fort which is so often found to demoralise whole Services. But 
wealth once secured, as it is secured to any prosperous daily 
paper in London, there is little benefit in a mere exaggeration 
of its amount, which always or almost always ends in diminish- 
ing energy and courage. Why try new plans when the dividend 
is so large ?—may they not end rather in reducing it? If, indeed, 
exaggerated profits produced competition, they might be bene- 
ficial; but this, as we have often shown, is, from a variety of 
causes, not the case in the English Newspaper trade, the success 
of one competitor depressing, rather than stimulating rivalry. 
On the other hand, the exaggeration of power is always 
dangerous, and usually injurious to the possessor. The power 
of the Press in London, owing to many circumstances, some of 
which are fortuitous, is very cautiously and temperately used ; 
but it is very great, it is in the hands of very few men, and if, as 
might happen, those few were bad, it might become an insuffer- 
able nuisance. There are contingencies, as we once before pointed 
out, under which one man might become the dictator of London 
journalism—the discovery of a really cheap material for paper 
would for a time place the proprietor of the Times in that 
position—and such a power, so vast, so hidden, and so irre- 
sponsible, would be sure, sooner or later, to be abused. The 
possession of the great cities must enormously increase the 
power of the London journals, and it is already as great as it 
is good for the country that it should become. Already it 
overshadows the power of the statesman, and rivals that of the 
representatives of the people, while it has an influence on 
commercial affairs distinctly dangerous to newspaper integrity. 
Four men in London, if they chose to combine, could stop or create 
a new commercial mania, On the other hand, the provincial jour- 


. . . i 
metropolitan rival, must be driven in self-defence to cultj 
his reserved field, local politics, and will tend, therefore, tg 
return to that localism, with its narrowness, its bitterness, “a 
its favouritisms, out of which he has just succeeded in emer; 
The Zimes may publish in Birmingham if it likes, but the 
Times cannot whip that Mayor, or pet that Councillor, or showy 
that Coroner as the Birmingham journalist can do ; cannot find 
space for such work, even if it possessed the information and 
such work is always irresistibly attractive. The tendeney of 
every man under competition is to cultivate the field of 
which he still retains a monopoly, and provincial journalism 
will not be exempted from the general failing. If the result 
of that localism were to increase the vitality of the cities, tg 
give them more and more of separate vigour, till each pd 
proud of its own distinctiveness, it would not be a bad one: 
but the effects are much more likely to be seen in a deepeni 7 
of all local animosities, an exaggeration of all local critic 
a recklessness about any national interest which competes with 
a local one. American journalism suffers terribly from the 
absence of a capital, and so will English journalism from any 
change which drives the journals of the great cities back upon 
their local interests for their main support. Their reader 
now look to them for general politics, and that makes them 
generous ; they will then look to them for local polities, ang 
that will make them mean. Of course the new experiment is 
unavoidable, and may develope results quite beyond our cal. 
culation ; but so far as we can see, we cannot altogether rejoice 
in this new development of the wealth and the spirit and the 
far-reaching aggressiveness of London journalism. Some day 
or other science will find a cheap material for paper, the 

‘tmes will drop to a penny, and be published in every city at 
once, and then the only thing left for political Englishmen to 
do will be to raise the House of Walter to the Throne. There 
only can we apparently be sure that power will remain latent, 
and yet be content. 





PARIS REFORTIFIED. 


MONG the many military questions which have been bom 

of the late Franco-German War, few surpass in interest 

that suggested by the gigantic entrenched camps whereof Paris 
is the most striking specimen. How far the future of warfare 
will be modified by the extension thus given to the system of 
detached forts can only be proved by sharp experiment, for no 
law can be laid down regulating, absolutely, the limits to which 
fixed and inter-dependent defences should be applied. It is 
possible to conceive circumstances under which the building of 
a Chinese wall may be sound policy ; nevertheless, it remains 
true that the best permanent works are those absorbing 
the fewest living movable combatants, who, after all, con- 
stitute the ultimate strength of every State. As a rule, 
that nation will conquer, or bring its adversary to terms, 
which possesses the most effective army, and no army is effec- 
tive which cannot operate in the open field. Necessarily, it 
frequently happens that even a good army is worsted in an 
encounter or series of mancuvres, and compelled to retreat 
towards a selected stronghold; but this prepared obstacle to 
conquest need not have a greater extent than may be required 
to cover a great centre and afford the beaten troops a shelter, 
a rallying ground, and facilities for resuming the offensive. 
All expenditure on fixed works going beyond that necessity is 
not only waste of money, but of men, and the cause not of 
increased security, but increased danger and consequent 
anxiety. A well-chosen and _ stoutly-fortified line, rest 
ing on water-ways, and closely connected- with a popu- 
lous capital, itself surrounded with ramparts, would present 
strategic problems calculated to task the highest genius. So 
long as it was held, even by a defeated army of regularly dis 
ciplined soldiers, an adversary in far greater numerical strength 
would not be able to pass the line on either flank, much less 
invest the place. If no regular troops are forthcoming to 
oceupy the position, but only improvised bodies, the most ample 
range of forts will avail little, since the assailant would assuredly 
master one or more of the outworks, which would then become 
the base of a closer attack, or the supports of an investing line. 
It is certainly quite possible not only to make the lines of aa 
entrenched camp needlessly extensive, but to create a false 
sense of security, thereby spending public treasure without 
reason, and diminishing in some degree that reliance on living 
force which is the safety of States. ‘ 
When the projects for the enlarged fortification of Paris 
were presented to the National Assembly, it seemed to us that 





nalist, if forced into direct competition on his own ground with his 


they fell into the errors we have pointed out; that the best 
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Jan of defending Paris was by operating in the field; and 
that after some extension had been given to the existing works 
on the Seine and Marne, comparatively few men, in case of 
misfortune, would absolutely protect the capital against in- 
yestment and give the country breathing-time. For our parts, 
we were struck by the dangers involved in so much reliance 
upon fixed defences, and could not, nor can we now, feel at 
all satisfied that greater security, to speak paradoxically, would 
not have been obtained by running, from an engineer’s point 
of view, greater risk. It should lessen our apprehensions to 
find Major Tyler, at the Royal United Service Institution, 
describing the scheme as bold and masterly, and apparently 
not only approving of the policy it embodies, but even 
suggesting more forts to complete the lines. But we are by no 
means reassured, despite the scientific accomplishments of the 
Jearned and gallant lecturer. The reader may remember what 
js the new plan now in course of execution. The forts are to 
be planted out as far as Domont and Ecouen on the North, 
Vanjours and Chelles on the East, Palaiseau on the South, and 
St. Cyr, near Versailles, on the West. We take these as the 
main points, merely to indicate the extent; but there are many 
more works, including forts at St. Jamme and Aigremont, 
Villeras, Haut Buc, and in second line at Chatillon and 
other points. The cost will not be less than two millions 
and a half sterling, probably a greater sum. It is estimated 
that 30,000 good troops will be required to garrison the 
defences, supplemented by 100,000 men of the so-called 
Territorial Army, and 50,000 regulars; a force which, it is 
assumed, will always be available. When the plans are fully 
carried out, Paris, Major Tyler says, will be stronger than ever, 
sheltered from bombardment, and beyond the peril of an invest- 
ment. No one will dispute these assertions; but the real 
question is not whether a vast and costly scheme does not ac- 
complish these ends, but whether they might not have been 
reached at less cost, quite as effectively, and with really less 
risk. One might almost be inclined to infer that the extension 
westward as far as the western side of Versailles had its origin 
in the fact that the palace of the Bourbons has become a Par- 
liament House, and that it must be protected from a coup de 
main, or even a siege. Save from a theoretical and engineering 
point of view, is it necessary to include Versailles within the 
mighty rayon, to stud the plain of Saclay with forts, and on 
the other side of Versailles to connect its defences with the 
Seine valley below Paris? Very complete as a scheme, and 
promising considerable advantages, it should not be overlooked 
that they carry with them corresponding responsibilities, and 
are bought, so to speak, at the expense of the fighting force. 
Moreover, it is well worth the attention of military men to 
consider how far these vast entrenched camps, more especially 
when they include a capital, are likely to act as magnets to the 
armies in the field, unless these armies are commanded by men 
of genius, and whether even second-rate soldiers will not be 
imesistibly led towards centres of comparative security. There 
will be several such in France, when the plans of the Defence 
Commission are executed. Paris, Toul, Langres, Belfort, 
Lyons, all on a stupendous scale; Besancon, Verdun, 
Grenoble, on a smaller, each of which will act as a drain 
on the army, and as an attraction to Generals. However 
great may be the numerical total of soldiers on paper or under 
arms, the fewer absorbed in garrison duty the better. But 
while the Burgundian and Franche Comté camps seem based 
onsound principles, the Paris plan appears needlessly extensive, 
either regarded as a shield for the capital or as a strategic 
point whence offensive operations might be resumed against a 
sometime victorious foe. 

_ Why was Paris invested in 1870 and reduced by famine ? 
Not because its fortifications were imperfect in relation to 
rifled artillery, but because there was no army to defend and 
make the most of a strongly fortified position. Had Marshal 
MacMahon, disregarding the counsels of the Regency, retreated 
on the capital, reinforced by Vinoy’s corps, he would have 
commanded certainly not less than 140,000 men. Now 
does any one suppose that, in the teeth of these troops, 


150,000 Germans would have been able, we will say | 


to Invest Paris, but even cross the Seine? If that were so in 
1870, when the detached forts were too close to the enceinte, 
the question is what extension would make the capital reason- 
ably secure? It seems to us that, providing the right bank of 
the Seine from Villeneuve St. Georges to the Forest of Mont- 
moreney were fortified, and forts built on the high ground 
about Chatillon, no enemy coming from Germany would dare 
to cross the river, or attempt an investment. The occupation 
of the points chosen by the Commission, above and below Paris, 





constitute a line of such strength in its relation to the enemy’s 
communications, and really command so many issues for 
offensive purposes, that the outlying defences in course of pre- 
paration to the south and west, on the left bank, seem 
alike superfluous and dangerous. Excess is frequently as bad 
in its consequences as defect; and we do not understand why, 
when a minimum, itself a great undertaking, would secure the 
end in view, a maximum should be preferred. The real 
defence of Paris, and therefore of France, lies in the region 
which obstructs one line of advance towards the capital and 
flanks the other. With Lyons as a base, and Belfort, Langres, 
Toul as supports to an army fronting northward, no invader 
from Metz would venture across Champagne; and if two 
armies were employed, one to contend with the southern 
defenders, the other to march on Paris, the latter would 
be surely brought to a halt by the line we have deseribed 
stretching from several miles above to as many below Paris, 
held as it would be by the troops retained for that purpose 
west of the Meuse. Behind that line there would be ample 
room for camps, store of cattle and forage, while communica- 
tion with the greater part of France would be secure. The 
lesson of 1870, rightly regarded, is not an argument for the 
scheme of the Commission, but it is one for the effective use of 
armies. Of course, if the French troops in future wars are all 
to be led away captive into Germany within six weeks from the 
outbreak of hostilities, there may be a reason for such tortoise- 
like arrangements as those now in progress. But should the 
fortune of a military people be more in accordance with the 
examples of two centuries, the fortifications of Paris, although 
they delight the engineering instincts will in great part prove 
superfluous, a waste of money, the source of a useless absorption 
of men, and, in the event of calamities arising from panic or 
bad generalship, a cause of the very evil they are expressly 
intended to parry. 





THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 


HE politics of the Colonies are rendered both perplexing 
and wearisome to English observers by the absence of 
any clearly-marked boundary lines between political parties. 
There are jno test-questions by reference to which you can 
pronounce, out of hand, this man to be a Liberal and that 
man to be a Conservative, for there are hardly any differences 
of opinion as to political measures coincident with divergen- 
cies of principle. The forms of party government are main- 
tained, but the motives of action are personal or traditional. 
The Administration is simply the party of the “ Ins,” the Opposi- 
tion the party of the “ Outs,” and each consists of the follow- 
ing of some influential personage, or of some loose alliance of 
independent politicians, or of some clique held together by a 
social bond. There is little or no change in the policy of a 
colony—such, for instance, as thé Dominion of Canada—per- 
ceptible by outside observers as the result of the victory of one 
Colonial party over the other. It would be difficult for the 
most careful student of political affairs in Canada to describe the 
political consequences of Sir John A. Macdonald’s overthrow, 
and the formation of the “Liberal” Ministry under Mr. 
Mackenzie. It may be said that corruption received a heavy 
blow in that struggle, but this is rather a social than a political 
result, and in any case there appears to have been quite as 
much need for the operation of the cleansing process in the 
one party as in the other. The opening of real political issues 
in Canada, that would afford an opportunity for the organisa- 
tion of those antagonisms of conviction on the balance of which 
healthy party government must be founded, would, at all 
events, make Canadian politics more comprehensible, though it 
would disturb an apparent calm which satisfies some minds. 
We do not believe that political stagnation is wholesome or 
natural in a free State, and we should be much better pleased 
to see Canadian politicians fighting-out honest political quarrels 
than waging an irregular warfare with the weapons of slander, 
intrigue, and espionage over Railway contracts and Government 
loans. 

Not very long ago the policy of Canada was unsettled, and 
there were real political issues to be determined, distinguished 
as clearly and penetrating as deeply as any that have separated 
Liberals from Conservatives in England, or Republicans from 
Democrats in the United States. In the question of the Clergy 
Reserves the Canadians had a Church Disestablishment ques- 
tion of their own; in that of the Seigniorial Tenures they had 
a Land Reform question. But these problems were happily 
disposed of long before the Confederation of 1867. The 
jealousies, partly religious and partly political, between Upper 
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and..Lower Canada had brought party government. in those 
Golonies to a dead-lock, when in 1864 Sir John A. Macdonald,, 
the most influential of the Conservative Administration, and 
the leaders of the “Reform party” agreed to co-operate in 
establishing a Coalition Ministry, with a view to founding a 
Federal Union of British North America on the basis of repre- 
sentation by population. Provincial jealousies delayed the 
completion of this plan for three years, and the coalition has 
long since been dissolved by personal rivalries. But the Act of 
Union of 1867 finally settled the Federal question, and since 
that time Canadian parties have .had no footing upon 
opposing principles at all. The mass of the Reform 
party has considered .itself bound by the spirit of the 
compact of 1864, and has accepted the Act of Union as ab- 
solutely closing all Constitutional controversies. But the left 
wing of that party, which is strongly influenced by Re- 
publican connections and ideas, repudiate the obligation to 
accept all the terms of the Act of Union as unalterably bind- 
ing. It is true their own party is in power, for Mr. Mackenzie 
is a Reformer; but the notion of keeping a Liberal Ministry 
in place that will not “advance” is no more acceptable to the 
left. wing of the Canadian Reformers than it seemed to Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends in this country some two years 
ago. Mr. Blake, a very able and ambitious Canadian politician, 
indicated, in a recent speech at Aurora, that the Radicals did 
not. mean to rest content under the restraints which their more 
moderate allies would impose upon them, and that the party 
of advance meant to advance. Another politician of the same 
section, Mr. Mills, has opened the campaign against “the policy 
of rest” by the introduction of a Resolution into the House of 
Commons at Ottawa affirming the expediency of amending the 
clauses of the Act of Union regulating the composition 
of the Senate in conformity with the elective principle. 
This motion has been severely criticised by the organs of 
the Moderate Reformers, and has been denounced by the Con- 
servatives as “revolutionary” and “Americanising.” There can 
be little doubt that it was as disagreeable and embarrassing to 
the Mackenzie Government as the motion for the repeal of the 
25th Clause of the Education Act used to be to Mr, Glad- 
stone’s Administration. Mr, Mackenzie himself felt bound to 
vote for the Resolution, but several other members of the 


a, 
chosen by the. people, but are the ecoequal representatives of 
the indistinct commonwealths that make up the F, : 
In Canada, it is safe to say, it would not happen, so long as the 
Senators are nomivated by the Governor-General. But M; 
Mills believes that he is promoting Democratic interestg when 
he proposes to abolish the nominated Senate and to give the 
election of Senators for the future to the Provincial Legisla. 
tures. There are now seven provinces of the Dominion—Noy, 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prinee Edward Island, Quebee ang 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia—and the adhesion of 
Newfoundland to the Union cannot be long delayed. These 
eight Legislatures might, of course, send up a Senate to 
Ottawa, on the principle of the United States’ Constitution, which 
is evidently what Mr. Mills is aiming at. But it is, in the first 
place, doubtful whether the American system: could be copied, 
and next, whether it would. be successful either for Mr. Milly 
democratic ends or for any other-desirable end. The funds. 
mental principle on. which the Senate at Washington is eon. 
stituted is the equality of the confederated States; little 
Delaware and thinly-populated Nevada send two. Senators each 
to Washington, neither fewer nor more than are sent. by New 
York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. But in Canada the opposite 
principle is at the very root of the Union between the Coloni 
and Ontario would resent as monstrous the notion: of bei 
placed on.a footing of representative equality with Manitoba or 
Prince Edward’s Island. Supposing, however, this difficulty to 
be surmounted, it is almost certain that the Senate elected by 
the Provincial Legislatures would be more Conservative. and 
stronger than the nominated Senate. In new countries the 
sectional feeling is the most powerful Conservative instinct; 
and in Canada this feeling requires rather to be controlled 
than encouraged. The centrifugal influences are still much 
stronger than the centripetal, and the difficulty of establishing 
a vigorous central Government is vastly increased by the diffu- 
sion of political energy through the » highly complicated 
machinery of local self-government that the Act of Union 
provides. The proposal of Mr. Mills seems calculated to rein- 
force rather than to suppress the sectional spirit, and in this 
way, we think, it may do mischief. Besides, it is hardly time 
for Canada to begin patching and pulling about a Constitution 
that was founded not quite eight years ago. No pressing 


Cabinet left the House before the division was taken, which | grievance is cited to justify this restlessness, and it can hardly 


affirmed, by a majority of three, the principle contended for by 
Mr, Mills. The Resolution being in an abstract form, settles 
nothing, but it raises issues which will strike new lines of 
cleavage and reorganise parties in the Dominion. It is not sur- 
prising that the Conservatives should be elated at the prospect 
of winning to their side the Moderate Liberals, and that with 
this aim they should raise the cry against “ the Americanisa- 


be urged that the popular voice is not sufficiently powerful in 
the Dominion. 








THE COST OF LIVING. 


HE author of the paper on “The Cost of Living” in the 
April number of the Cornhill is all wrong, and as if he were 


tion of our institutions,” which was used so skilfully to combat! right he would be a most aggravating person, it may be worth 
Parliamentary reform in England during the Palmerstonian | while to tell irritated housekeepers why he is in the wrong. All 
— in itself - eye nm «* his facts are, we doubt not, correct, but the instinct which so 
’ a the mere point Of View OF. parry r ’ illogically or absurdly denies them all is, as we think, correct too. 
airaigeed fit te temic, sauitlices, be rapa In sn omen: “ - may prove all he likes, and it does'nt 
; wb ~ | matter, because after all you know it isn’t so;” or in more mascu- 

os ~ tine me on party one et — line phrase, he has omitted one essential datum in his calculation. 
th ee ae of “os oe = Cay oe © See nding to enlarge | His thesis as he puts it is quite conclusive. You are bound, he 
ae ns 6 ae: ey ee ee says, when comparing the present with the past my of living, 
Sep oe ee , nae ot | compare actual prices, and not prices as affected by new wants. 

i, Dean hu ee lay ude mr, oon are oh fo myn ager ewes yon ok Me 
pe = Me : 2 : house, or education costs more because you desire a higher form 
+ se wan geete ae - aes Pe salons nga of tuition, or rates are more oppressive when you want so many 
Railway contzoversy. The cule at Ottawa has cn less power | °” re nS See. ape hein, puch vling e 
even of checking the more popular body than the House of Peers ee to be calculated by sai bas Sor of sad gas, bus by ao 
in the United Kingdom. And this is natural. The Senators bills an they would bo @ you soquived only he ght wb ee 
po onsiee ted for life be the i ciciaidiliateeel thes ena. a1 grandfather was content. You ought to compare the old article 
Sak Mines, eithent, te anation of anneaien. pr ‘nherited at its old price with the old article at its present price, and then 
a gets. eg Ad you will find that there has in most departments of life been very 


wealth, or representative function. On the other hand, the 


little increase of cost at all. You can get the bad old accommoda- 


House of Commons is chosen according to the principle of : : ’ 
re: F ‘ tion at the old price. You need not give any more for the apology 


representation in proportion to population to which all the 
provinces are attached. It is strange that the Democratic 
party do not perceive that their command of the Lower 
Chamber will give them ultimately the command of 
the Senate; for the Governor-General is bound to 
act under the advice of his responsible Ministers in the 
nomination of Senators, and if the Reform Ministry be kept in 
power, in a few years the majority of the Senate will be 
Reformers. In the meantime, it is certain the nominated 
Chamber will never oppose or delay a measure as to which the 
popular branch of the Legislature has shown a strong determi- 
nation. This may happen in the United States, where the 
Senators are not only indirectly, though quite effectually, 








for education. You can stay at home if you like, as your forefathers 
did, in spite of all the cost of modern travel. It is most unfair to 
count your increased wants as if they were increased privations, 


or as the writer puts it,—‘‘ Perhaps the oddest, one might rather 


say the coolest assumption often made in discussions upon this sub- 
ject, is one which really amounts to a claim that all loss arising 
from increase of cost is to be regarded as a privation, and there- 
fore a ground for complaint, whereas all saving arising from 
diminution of cost in other directions may fairly be regarded as 
being swallowed up by the greater ‘demands’ of the present age. 


Beef and butter are dearer, therefore here isa privation ; but when 


it is urged on the other hand that travelling is vastly cheaper, the 
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aawer will very likely be, ‘Oh! but people are obliged to travel | 
so much more now than they used to do; every one does 80 | 
now, even those who formerly never thought of such a thing, 
and therefore we, like others, are forced to do the same.’ | 
Still more is the same answer resorted to in the case of 
every sort of social display. It need hardly be remarked | 
that every plea of this sort must be peremptorily rejected.” 
After rejecting every plea of that kind, it will be found that the 
cost of living has scarcely increased at all, certainly not more than 
ten per cent., if so much. Meat has about doubled in price, and 
rent outside London is a trifle dearer, say 20 per cent., but 
every other necessary excepting service is perceptibly cheaper. 
Taxes are less; the cost of travelling is less; books cost less; clothes 
are nearly the same, and servants’ wages, though they seem to have 
altered, do not in a household of £1,000 per annum differ by £30 a 
ear. Every word of this argumentis as true as to all housekeepers 
over fifty it will be aggravating, and the whole of it is all the 
same distinctly false. The writer has forgotten or omitted one 
great factor in his problem,—namely, a definition of his idea of 
sénecessaries.” The question is not whether a pound of meat now 
costs more or less than it did in 1800, but whether a meal costs 
more or less; not whether ‘‘ education ” can be obtained as cheaply, 
but whether education of equivalent use does not cost more; not 
whether ‘living ” is as cheap as of old, but whether living in the 
same friendships is not very much more costly. The essayist is right 
when he says that there is no justice in placing good drainage 
against bad, and saying good drainage is the dearer ; but he is only 
right so long as the drainage is optional, and not a matter of com- 
pulsion. ‘The moment a purchase becomes inevitable, and inevi- 
table for some other reason than the mere development of a new 
desire, the cost to the purchaser becomes a true addition to the 
cost of living; and there have been many such additions. This 
very one of sanitation is such an addition. If it were open toa 
man to live as his grandfather lived, it would be unfair to quote 
the plumber’s bill against the good old times, but in a city no 
such choice is left to the economical housekeeper. He must pay 
his plumber’s bill, or be fined, or die of typhoid, and that bill is a 
direct increase to his inevitable expenses. ‘To take an even better 
illustration, the cost of education as a necessity has been extrava- 
gantly increased. It is quite true that our sons can get for £20 
a year just as good an education as our fathers got for that 
amount, that is to say, as much of positive knowledge or positive 
discipline of the mind, but then of the direct object sought through 
that education they.cannot get so much. ‘The middle-class man of 
1800 bought for his son with his £20 a year a chance of success 
in life which he now scarcely buys for six or seven times that sum. 
One end, at least, of education is to obtain an armour for the 
battle of life ; and if that armour is essential, and not to be obtained 
without increased expense, there has been a direct addition to the 
cost of living. As a matter of fact, we all know this has been the 
case. The essayist’s exemplar, a professional man in a country 
town with £1,000 a year, would in 1800 have been liberal if, with 
a family of two sons and two daughters, he had spent £100 a year 
—that is, a tithe of his income—on education. He would now, 
unless very exceptionally fortunate, have to spend £330—that is, 
a third of his receipts—to secure identically the same article, that 
is, an education for his children which should fit them for their 
position as well as the previous generation was fitted for a third 
of the money. It is nonsense to say the education is better. So 
is the meat. But a man wants within a fraction as many ounces 
a day of good meat as of indifferent, and education has become 
a8 great a necessary as food,—that is to say, without it the man or 
woman of the professional grade is weak for the ordinary work of 
life. Education is a necessity, not a luxury, and its increased cost, 
Which is excessive, and will be greater yet, is a direct addition to 
the cost of living. So is the cost not of hiring servants, but of 
feeding servants when they are hired. ‘The essayist says, and says 
rightly, that the wages of domestic servants are not much heavier, 
but there has been no decrease in the necessity for service or in 
servants’ appetites for meat, and he himself admits that meat is 
twice as dear. he price of the joint is not the point in the 
comparison he is making, but the extent of the inevitable butcher's | 
bill. It is quite fair to strike out of the account the master’s | 
icreased eating—if it has increased, which it has not—but it is | 
not fair, if the servant is inevitable, tostrike out his. That, on the 
conditions given, is a necessary, as completely a necessary for the 
argument as if the expense were required to keep the master | 
alive. As to coals, light, travelling, dress, and many other things, 





yet it actually costs more, and we do not feel certain that the 
extra expense is altogether voluntary. No doubt we renew furni- 


ture more frequently, and that is our own fault ; but furniture also 


wears out more quickly, and that is not our own fault. Old house- 
keepers say it is worse made, but that is not quite the case, as we 
could buy furniture, if we pleased, just as durable as the old manu- 
facture, and very nearly of the same design. The truth is, we 
believe, that furniture in London perishes much more quickly 
than it did, from the immense increase in the deposit of dirt, 
which the housekeeper cannot control; and that in the 
country it suffers from an unconscious change in ourselves, 
—the loss of the power of considering its preservation part 
of the business of life. We can’t remember to draw down 
the blinds lest the carpets fade, or do our deck-pacing from 
time to time in fresh places, lest the pattern wear unequally. 
That change is involuntary, and produced by the enlargement in 
the horizon of men’s and women’s interests, and the loss which it 
involves may be fairly set down to loss from the cost of living. 
Whatever the truth about furniture, however, we do get more of 
most things that we pay more for, and we could do with less, and the 
expense therefore is not a fair addition to the “cost of living ;” 
but the butcher's bill is, and the Principal's bill is, and so is nearly 
all we pay for sanitation. It is not open to us to choose to get 
acclimatised to sewage. We believe, if afair account were struck, 
and no expense considered a new necessity, unless ordered by 
law, or commanded by doctors, or essential to success in life, or 
required merely to purchase articles always purchased before, it 
would be found that the loss in half a century on £1,000 a year 
would be £400 at least,—that men with defined incomes in 1875 
were two-fifths less easy about money than men with the same 
incomes in 1815. Be it remembered that the greatest of all the 
per contra items, the reduction in taxation, is considered in the 
estimate of prices. In 1815 an Englishman paid, we believe, 
6s. 8d. in the pound of his income to the State, and now he pays 
only 2s. at the outside; but he paid it then, as now, mainly 
in higher prices, and his payment must not therefore be counted 
twice over. We are not at liberty in this argument to say tea is 
cheaper, and also to say the taxation on tea is less. 

In stating our case, we have not only kept within the truth, 
but we have made a concession to the essayist which the great 
majority of those who keep house will declare to be unreasonable, 
and about the reasonableness of which we have some doubts our- 
selves. We have surrendered the whole question of grade. He 
says it is not fair to calculate the new advantages we purchase as 
additions to the cost of living, and economically he is right, but 
his dictum ought to be subject to one “rider.” One of the things 
purchased by an expenditure of £1,000 a year in 1815 was liberty 
of living among a certain class of persons with good education, 
good manners, and the freedom of life which comes of exemption 
from care. ‘To secure that liberty certain expenses were incurred, 
and if they are greatly increased, that is surely a direct addition 
to the cost of living. Such an increase has certainly taken place 
both in the cost of locomotion and in the expense of dress. 
Locomotion for long distances is amazingly cheaper, cheaper by 
at least 500 per cent., but locomotion for short distances is per- 
ceptibly dearer. The professional, whether in London or the 
country, wants horses as much as ever he did, and the cost of 
buying and keeping or hiring horses has doubled in the country— 
price, food, and wages taken together—and very nearly tripled in 
the metropolis. In 1815 a man in London with £1,000 a year 
could keep a carriage of some sort, while if he tried it now, he 
would find it cost him nearly double his rent; and the increase in the 
country, though not so oppressive, is still very great. It is the same 
with dress. Print dresses are as cheap as ever they were, but if 
women wearing print dresses cannot now associate with their equals 
without mortification, and still more if they cannot associate at all, 
then the price of association has risen, and with it the cost of living. 
‘Society ” is one of the articles to be paid for, and its price has gone 
up fifty per cent. We admit that it is not, rigorously speaking, 
a necessity, like meat or education, but still it is so nearly one— 
it is so clearly a constituent part of “living”—that all but the 
most rigid economists will account it one. ‘‘ Living,” in the 
essayist’s sense, is not merely keeping alive. We say 
nothing of the new mode of entertaining, or of the higher 
expectations all acquaintances form—for entertaining can be done 
cheaply, and selfish acquaintances can be dropped—and confine 
ourselves to requirements which may be fairly called necessaries. 
And one of those, we take it, is, after all, a certain equality in 


We admit his argument fully. And we will even concede that | refinement among close friends ; and that equality, in the face’ of 
the cost of furniture is less, though with a little shade of doubt. | the general rise in average incomes which the Cornhill frankly 


That furniture is cheaper than it was in our fathers’ time is certain, | admits, is, of all necessities, the one which costs most money. 
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SCHOOL HOLIDAYS AT EASTER. 

| Agere may be considered more prolific of quarrelling and 

all uncharitableness than any other of our Christian festivals, 
We do not propose, however, to disinter the learned arguments 
of Bishop Aldhelm and his contemporaries, or to discuss the 
propricty of Easter Dues and “Stations.” We wish to divert 
attention from the ecclesiastical to the educational, or more 
exactly, the scholastic phases of the Easter question. This year 
an early Easter has stimulated the growing disposition of both 
teachers and pupils to complain of having the season of their 
holidays dependent on a constantly shifting feast-day. Nor is 
the complaint unreasonable. The difference between a holiday 
at the end of March and one in the middle or at the end of 
April is to tens of thousands a difference between discomfort and 


pleasure,—nay, to a large number it is the difference between | 


actual injury to health and healthy recreation. ‘The hardworked 
usher and the heedless schoolboy are alike tempted by bright 
sunlight to expose themselves to a March weather that 
‘* smiles in one’s face as it cuts one’s throat.” Most of those 
who have a holiday at Eastertide—and who now-a-days has 
not ?—prefer, we presume, to spend it in the country. Yet 
what in the latter days of April might be a leafy paradise, 
replete with the fresh stir of Spring’s awakening life, is in 
March too often a desert of bare sticks and thorns. The most 
energetic of pedestrians may well demur to plodding along between 
two leafless hedges, but in three or four weeks these self-same 
hedges may give a glimpse of Spenser’s vision :— 
“First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers 

That freshly budded, and new blooms did bear, 

In which a thousand birds had built their bowers 

That sweetly sung to call forth paramours.” 
The wayfarer may come in for an April shower or two, but if he 
be a genuine pedestrian, he will care little for such trifles ; or if he 
should be a careful body, he will provide himself with some de- 
fences. He will be well compensated for a sprinkling by the fresh 
scent of newly-moistened earth and flowers, and the brightness 
of wet leaves glistening in the succeeding sunbeams. And it 
cannot be said of April that ‘the rain it raineth every day.” 

So much for the matter of pleasure. There is, however, a 
more serious evil in early Easter holidays. According to the old 
fashion which prevailed throughout the country no long time 
since, school work was divided into two tolerably equal portions, 
one lasting from August to December, the other from the end of 
January to the early part of June. ‘The first or winter half was 
broken by a short holiday at Michaelmas, as the second was by 
the Easter vacation. The last quarter, ending as it did early in 
June, could never extend over more than some ten weeks, even 
when Lastertide fell in March. All this is now in most parts of 
the country changed. Most schools begin and end later in the 
year, their work being distributed in three portions. This change 
we are far from regretting. It places the long vacation at the 
best point in the year. Nothing could well be more tantalising, 
in these holiday-making times, than to go back to the routine of 
school life at the very moment when father and mother, brother 
and sister, are starting for their annual migration. But this 
division of the school year into three terms throws two-thirds of 
the work, instead of half, after Christmas. Since the beginning 
of the second and the end of the third terms are fixed points, it 
follows that early Easter holidays necessitate an almost unbroken 
third term of some sixteen weeks, the latter portion of which 
coincides with the hottest and most exhausting season of the 
year. Martial, pleading for the Roman school-boy in the dog- 
days, writes,— 

** Albzx leone flammeo calent luces, 


| ‘There are two difficulties in the way of the proposed reform, 
In the first place, if carried out at all, it should be carried out 
| generally throughout the country. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns it is customary for schools, and especially girls’ schools, t 
depend for a considerable part of their teaching on what are 
‘sometimes called ‘ visiting masters,” each of whom is engaged 
in more schools than one. If, then, these schools do not 
_all have their vacation at the same time, these teachers either 
lose their holiday, or disturb by their absenee the regular working 
of the schools. In some countries it would be easy to carry out 
a general scheme by the decree of the central authority, Ip 
| France, it has been said, a Minister of Education can look 
;at his watch, and know that every boy on his side of the 
‘frontiers is at that moment engaged upon the same subject, 
In England, except in the case of primary schools, there is no 
such central authority. There is a strong feeling against paternal 
| government and ‘grandmotherly legislation.” Our statesmen 
bid us emulate the spirit of Herodes Atticus, and our National 
| Museum is enriched with antiquarian treasures by the speculative 
enterprise of newspaper proprietors. The matter might be re. 
ferred to a joint Committee of the College of Preceptors, repre- 
senting the private schools both for boys and girls, and of the head 
masters of first-grade schools. ‘The latter body applied them- 
selves energetically to the question of the examination of schools 
by the Universities, but in that case they knew that if they 
did not provide for this themselves, they would in all pro- 
bability have to submit to interference from the Government. 
The second difficulty to be encountered in dealing as we suggest 
with the Easter Vacation is the supposed desire of Members 
of Parliament and others to enjoy it in company with their 
families. We fear that many a paterfamilias would be unable con- 
scientiously to declare his holiday intolerable through the absence 
of his offspring. Even without taking account of enfants terribles, 
we may be sure that a man can make more out of a short spell 
of leisure without his children than with them. Again, the 
father may adapt his holiday season to his son’s. The legislator 
who sets to work early in February can hardly want breathing- 
time in March. We sce clearly the advantage of establishing a 
Spring vacation, fixed and comparatively late ; and we think it 
would not be difficult to do so, if an influential body could be 
induced to take the initiative. 


| 
| 


A SPANISII PASSION PLAY. 

QOUND about Linares, the centre of the great lead-mining 

\ district of Andalusia, and Baeza, the tranquil, isolated, 
old-world cathedral town just outside its confines, and as calm 
and dignified as Linares is busy, bustling, and modern, the hot 
sun of Spain shone, last year at the beginning of Holy Week, 
with a scorching pitilessness which made even the light-hearted 
miners take a serious view of things. The crops of wheat and 
barley were as brown as sienna, the beans were drooping, and the 
wild flowers of the Campo, which should have carpeted the rocky 
earth with scarlet and blue and yellow, were mere nondescript, 
withered weeds. Said Mr. Hugh Rose’s Manchegan servant to him, 
‘Tf rain does not fall, Sefior, in the Holy Week, God will send no 
rain at all,” and went away despondent, to have a look at his 
little San Juan, his patron saint, who had a fine, new dress of 
crimson satin, with golden spangles, to be put on upon Easter 
Day. Said the beggars, when they asked ‘“‘ por Dios” a “ very 
little alms,” and saluted the ‘‘purissima,” ‘Bread is going from 
the poor.” If Spanish peasants or Spanish miners (for whom the 
aspiration “‘A short life and a merry one” seems to have been 
invented) could ever be low-spirited, they might be said to have 








Tostamque fervens Julius coquit messem,” 

and we are half-inclined to agree with him in adding,— 
 ZEstate pueri si valent satis discunt.” | 

What is exhausting to the schoolboy is still more so to his | 
master. There have been of late some parents who, goaded to | 
wrath by ‘‘ Master Jacky’s holidays,” have branded the school- | 
master as a lazy creature, spending three months of the year in | 
idleness. Such assailants should remember that, while they may 
generally Icave their cares iu their counting-houses, and pass the 
after-dinner hours in sleep or more esthetic pleasures, the school- | 
master bas his responsibility weighing on him without cessation | 
night and day as long as his pupils are beneath his roof. At all | 
events, no one would be the worse for a more systematic arrange- 
ment of work ; and no time need be sacrificed, what is taken from | 
the third term being added to the second. All that is wanted is | 
to change the moveable holiday into a fixed holiday at some latish | 
date in April. 


been so then, and the Monday and Tuesday of the last Lenten 
week passed heavily. On the Wednesday a ‘‘bando” came into 
operation, which interdicted under heavy penaltics the sale of 
wine and spirituous liquor in the ‘ Campo,” and the entry of any 
coach, mule-cart, or public conveyance into the town, from 
mid-day on Holy Wednesday until midnight on Holy Saturday. 
These wise precautions for public order and decency taken, 2 
ceremonial commenced at the Church of San Francisco, in an 


| anonymous mining town in the Linares district, which presents 


as strong a contrast to the arid and depressing physical features 
of the scene and the rude conditions of the life of the Black- 
Country population as can be conceived. 

A crowd of 2,000 people are clustering round the doors of the 
church, in silence, at half-past six in the evening, when the 
municipal guards come up, and form in semicircular array, with 
drawn swords, their scarlet uniforms making a bright flash of 
colour, Inside the church, where only one side-altar is lighted, a 
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aint number of men and women are collected, and round the | Once more the Saviour raised his hand, once more went up to 
lighted altar are grouped the images, each one larger than life, of the steely sky, now growing blue and hot, the urgent ery, “ Agua! 
Our Saviour, the Blessed Virgin, and the numerous saints who | agua! At five o'clock that afternoon a slight shower fell, 
are to have their places in the first procession, which is to com- | and as the procession of the evening wound its way through the 
mence at sunset. The Governor and one of the alcaldes enter | mining town, the entire multitude cried aloud, ‘* Agua, agua!” 
the church, and all eyes are turned towards the setting sun. | The Christ carried at the head was ‘the dead Lord,” a 
When the golden line touches the horizon, the grand, mournful | fair, corpse-hke figure, under a glass case. It was taken to 
music of the ‘Dead March in ‘Saul’” js struck up by the brass the church and placed on a lofty tomb, guarded by two angels, 
band, stationed within the doors of the church, and eight men, | and watched by the Roman soldiers. The wind whistled shrilly 
barefooted, clad in long robes of sackcloth, girdled round the | around the ancient building, and the people dispersed slowly 
waist with a knotted cord of esparto-grass, each bearing a huge when the doors were closed; but the strangers, lingering long 
wax torch in his left hand, come down the church steps, bearing | there, could hear the measured tramp of the Roman soldiers, 
on their shoulders the image of “the Christ of us all,” as the | keeping vigil over “the Christ of us all” throughout the “* Watch- 
miners call the Saviour. The heads of these men are swathed in | night.” The morning of Holy Saturday dawned, in clouds, and 
sackcloth, in which small slits are made for eye-holes. ‘The image | soon after day-break the rain poured down in torrents, Then 
of Christ is larger than life, and clad in a violet-velvet cloak, | said the miners, with entire conviction, ‘The Lord brought it 
girdled ; the legs are bare. He sits dejectedly, his head leaning ; when he moved his hand.” 
‘on his left hand, tears flowing from his eyes, his right hand, At Baeza there are wealth and stateliness, and the processions 
raised, points over the crowd. The eight men carry him fifty | of Holy Week are second only to those of Seville in grandeur. 
yards, then place him on the ground; the people fall upon their | The awful solemnity, the picturesque beauty, and the startling 
knees, and a man, clothed in black, holding a long, black, draped | strangeness of the scene to be beheld there on Good Friday 
trumpet, comes out of the church door, and blows three discordant | must, we imagine, surpass those even of the Passion Play at Ober- 
blasts. The bearers shoulder the Christ, a long train of men, | Ammergau, because of the terrible reality of the place and the 
clothed like those in sackcloth, and called ‘‘humildes,” or penitents | manner of it,—the centre of an immense square, thronged with 
—miners, peasants, artisans, and gentlemen, who walk barefooted, | thousands of people, and the actual processes of the execution, 
purchase the penitential garb themselves, and pay for the privilege | which are all gone through, to the accompaniment of the heart- 
of joining in the procession—march forward with slow and solemn | rending Passion music, in the face of the multitude, in bright- 
steps, and the church doors give egress to the other images, pre- | hued dresses, standing in the full, golden sunlight, hemmed in by 
ceded by a banner of purple, on which is a beautifully painted | the low-roofed houses, with the snow-capped ridge of the Sierra 
picture of Christ fainting under the weight of his cross, his tears | for their outer boundary. Through this brilliant crowd, all still 
bedewing the ground. Saint Mary of Magdala comes next to the | and silent, comes a row of men, two-deep, robed and hooded, and 
‘Saviour ; she is clothed in a long, drab cloak, and her face is hidden | bearing large candles, and they clear a pathway for the first 
‘in her hands. Each image with its bearers is followed by a dozen | procession of the Condemned. ‘The King of the Jews, delivered 
‘“humildes.” ‘The Virgin is splendidly clad in black velvet, with | to the people, is borne by four penitents ; the derisive robe of his 
golden spangles, and St. John is partly robed in scarlet. St,| mock royalty is rich claret-colour, gorgeously embroidered in 
Luke follows him, then a long train of “‘humildes.” The band, | gold; a crown of thorns is pressed down upon his brow, and 
playing mournful music, precedes the priests; then come more | his hair (real, human hair) dabbled in blood, falls down over 
penitents, and the officers of the town, dressed in black, with bare, | his shoulders. ‘‘He has fallen upon one hand from exhaustion, 
bended heads. Every shop is shut, every window is crowded, | his head droops a little, his nostrils are slightly widened, as of one 
but silence reigns, as for two hours the procession moves through | who pants for breath; mute reproof, utter weariness, uncom- 
the rough streets of the mining town, all cleared for it; and | plaining suffering are all in the face.” 
when, still attended by hundreds, it returns to the dark, solemn | The figure passes slowly up the square, severing the thronging 
church, the crowd disperses in perfect order, and every one goes | populace, and is followed by one hundred Roman soldiers, march- 
‘to his own home. | ing two-and-two, some mounted on fiery Andalusian chargers, 
All through Iloly Thursday, the fierce sun shone, the rainless | some on foot. ‘These are ‘the Centurion’s Guard.” The band 
wind blew, and in the evening the procession set forth again ; steps to one side, the Roman soldiery form round the Condemned, 
but this time all the penitents wore black-calico gabardines, | the penitents once more clear a way, and Saint Veronica comes 
and high, peaked caps of the same material, and on every | to make her lowly obeisance, and stooping down, to wipe the 
man’s cap was thrown a crown of thorns, made of the sweat and dirt and blood from the Lord’s face. As she does so, 
wreathed twigs of the barberry-tree. They were all barefooted, | the handkerchief is rolled up by means of a spring, and another 
and they carried lighted torches, and were followed by hundreds appears in her hands, with the image of Jesus upon it. Now 
of children, of all classes, clad like them, and carrying tapers. | comes the Virgin Mother, and the foreigner, looking out from a 
As the procession started, the blare of a trumpet and the rattle of | balcony upon the crushed-up crowd cannot discern one covered 
a muffled kettle-drum were heard, and twelve men in buskins, ‘head or single standing figure. The image of the Virgin is a 
short, buff-leather tunics, and with steel helmets, fell in just be- | marvel of art. ‘Her arms move, she wipes her eyes, her pale 
‘hind the image of the Saviour. ‘Who are those?” Mr. Rose | face is expressive of simple, sheer, unapproachable grief; and as 
asked of a Spanish pitman. ‘The soldiers who destroyed our | the many bands play the most plaintive strains of Bach's Passion 
Christ,” was the answer. So, again, to the solemn music of the | music, at the most wailing note she draws near, and puts her arms 
“Dead March” the procession went its way, “ the lights showing | round the neck and across the breast of her fallen, fainting, and 
wan and sickly against the sinking sun, the dark images standing | bleeding son.” So the first procession of Holy Friday passes out 
out in bold relief against the steely-blue sky, the long line of the | of sight, amid an orderly, eager crowd, and when it has vanished 
‘humildes’ dividing the eager, orderly crowd.” On the morn- | the prisoners, manacled indeed, but free in a sense, during the 
‘ing of Good Friday the cold was intense, but there was no sign | blessed hours, walk about the city, and solicit alms. A little 
of rain. At five in the morning the church was crowded, and a! before nightfall, with the same crowds, lights, and music, come 
multitude of people stood without. A preacher was enforcing the | the final scenes. Through the way cleared by the penitents comes 
doctrine of the Atonement in short, pithy sentences, like proverbs. the Saviour, and washes Peter's feet; the attitudes beautifully 
At 630 the procession came forth, and was again joined by the expressed, and the music exquisite. Then he comes, praying in 
Roman soldiers. This time cach penitent carried upon his, the Garden of Gethsemane; a figure bowed with anguish, amid 
shoulder a black-stained cross of wood, four feet long. When, | real shrubs, dexterously lighted. Again he is bound to a pillar, 
after its solemn march, it returned to the church, Mr. Rose be- | and the fearful scourging is represented with 2 realism almost too 
held from a balcony above the great door the extraordinary and | dreadful to be borne. ‘Then he carries his cross, fainting, 
impressive ceremony of ‘selling the Lord.” The Christ, 'lacerated, weary beyond all telling. Night has fallen now; the 
crowned with thorns, and bleeding great drops of blood, was | crowds are denser, the Plaza is all dark; but in the centre are 
Placed upon a raised platform in front of the doors. All eyes | moving forms, and the blaze of lighted candles. Profound silence 
were fixed upon him who was sold. The money was counted from | reigns, so that the night-wind, blowing in fitful gusts from the 
one hand to another, and as the last piece was paid, and the | mountains to the southward, can be distinctly heard. For the 
Saviour’s right hand went up slowly above the assembled crowd, | last time a way is cleared, for this :— 
as though in mute appeal against the treachery, a singular} ‘ Now the Christ was raised aloft, in that dim, silent, but teem- 
incident occurred, ‘From the lips of the four thousand of | ing Plaza, nailed upon the cross,—a public spectacle, his dying 
the assembled multitude rose up to Heaven the fierce, earnest | figure barely lit up by the torch of a penitent or a ruthless soldier. 
Shout, “ Agua! agua!” This was the miners’ united prayer for rain. | Little, thin, red streams of blood flowed down from his nail-pierced 
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hands, crossing each other at the wrist, and passing to the armpit, | simultaneously become greatly reduced in activity. The sun- 
and thence trickling down the sides, and soaking in gore the linen | spots have become fewer and fewer in number, while, at the same. 
cloth at the waist. It was too frightfully real. The two thieves time, the prominences have been few and much smaller than 
were on either side, and beyond them stretched the long line of , before. Evidently there isa close sympathy between the solar 
penitents, whose lighted candles shed a fitful ray over the whole.” | globe and the envelopes of gaseous matter which surround it. 

When the scene was finished, a troop of children with silver | Especial interest therefore attaches to the approaching eclipse, 
wings went by, carrying banners inscribed with the words (in | the first great solar eclipse which has occurred near the minimum 
Latin), ‘‘For our salvation he hath died.” Then passed the of spot-frequency since the true meaning of the solar appendageg 
Centurion’s Guard, and the Virgin Mother, with the dead Christ | has been clearly recognised. On former occasions of the kind 
in her arms; and a hush of awe fell upon the crowd, as the | doubts existed as to the nature of the prominences, the sierra wag 
cleared space remained quite empty for a while. At ten o'clock a | not understood, Young's atmosphere (the true solar atmosphere) 
beautifully illuminated glass coffin was borne along the pathway, | had not been discovered, nay, it was even doubted (clear though 
bordered by the kneeling crowd, and in it lay a figure, with pale, | the evidence was to mathematicians) whether the corona belongs 
peaceful features, wrapped in a linen winding-sheet. When Mary to the sun. Now that the observers are not troubled by doubts, 
of Magdala, St. John, and St. Veronica have followed the glass | we may well hope that their work will throw considerable light 
coffin, all is over, and the Plaza is speedily and noiselessly de- | on the relation between the solar envelopes and the solar orb 
serted. ‘Ihe ‘‘ Watch” has begun, to be maintained until it shall | itself. We may expect to learn how the corona comports itself when 











be exchanged for the noisy congratulations and rejoicings of 
Easter Day. 


THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF TUESDAY NEXT. 
HERE is abundant reason for expecting that the total Solar 
Eclipse which will occur during the morning hours of 
Tuesday next will not pass without adding considerably to our 
knowledge of the Sun’s condition, or rather, of the condition of the 
various envelopes and appendages which surround the glowing 
orb we call the Sun. To say truth, it has become a little difficult 
of late to define what is to be understood when we speak of ‘‘ the 
Sun.” There is the photosphere or globe of light we see when we 
look at the sun; there is a larger photosphere, which pictures 
itself in solar photographs; outside this, again, there is the ruddy 
envelope called the sierra; next, there is the region of the coloured 
prominences ; while beyond these lie the complicated series of 
envelopes which form the inner and outer coronas; even if we 
must not regard the zodiacal light and its component meteoric 
systems (really extending far beyond the zodiacal’s visible limits), 
as part of the great central nebula of the solarsystem. Itis about 
the outermost parts of this mighty nebula that the observers of 
total eclipses are interested, though it may well be that with more 
exact information respecting the solar envelopes, we may learn 
more than we at present learn about the central orb itself. 

Indeed we already have evidence full of promise in this respect. 
The coloured prominences, which but for eclipses would probably | 
have remained for ever undiscovered, have been found to corre- | 
spond in extent and activity with the condition of the photosphere. 
A year or two ago, when the sun’s surface was marked by many 
and large spots, and when processes of change took place with a 
rapidity implying intense activity in the disturbing causes to 
which the spots are due, the prominences (especially those 
over the solar spot-zones) were large and bright. Among 
them jets of coloured light appeared, which leaped into exist- 
ence in a few minutes, and indicated the motion of matter 
outwards from the sun with a velocity of hundreds of miles 
in a second, It was one of these eruptions which Young, 
of Dartmouth College, U.S., witnessed in September, 1872, when 
a mighty cloud of the coloured prominence-matter,—a cloud 
400,000 miles in length (probably as far extended in 
breadth) and 30,000 miles in height—was rent into frag- 
ments and completely dispersed in less than half an hour. The 
glowing hydrogen was on that occasion carried upwards at a rate 
implying a velocity of out-rush exceeding 500 miles per second, 
and could be traced to a height of more than 200,000 miles from 
the surface of the sun,—even then not (apparently) ceasing to 
rise, but simply vanishing from view as the hydrogen cooled. 
Whether in reality the hydrogen itself was carried upwards or the, 
light which thus appeared to pass higher and higher came from 
the hydrogen atmosphere, illuminated by the passage through it 
of matter expelled from the sun’s interior, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that a volcanic explosion of inconceivable violence had 
taken place. When we consider the probability that for every 
such explosion witnessed by astronomers hundreds must escape 
notice, and that jet-prominences indicative of solar eruptions were 
seen in great number during the years 1871-3, we cannot doubt 
that during all that time the activity indicated by the vast 
openings called sun-spots was accompanied by intense internal 
activity, leading to the expulsion of enormous masses of gaseous 
matter, accompanied probably by liquid and even solid missiles, 
from the interior of the sun’s globe. May we not infer that the 
two forms of disturbance are due to one and the same cause ? 
This is precisely the inference to which we are led by recent 
observations, for both kinds of disturbance have latterly and 














the photosphere is quiescent,—quiescent at least compared to itg 
condition when spots are most numerous. We may learn whether 
the corona becomes reduced in extent, like the prominences, or 
simply modified in form ; whether the inner and outer coronas are 
similarly or dissimilarly affected ; and whether Young’s atmosphere 
is more or less conspicuous than it was in 1870 and 1871, Ag 
regards the sierra and prominences, indeed, we may not hope for 
much clearer information during the progress of total eclipse 
than at other times ; because these appendages can be dealt with 
as readily during any clear, calm day, as when the sun is eclipsed, 
—and much more satisfactorily, because there is no disquietude: 
arising from the rapid passage of the few available minutes. Yet 
we may hope for useful information, even about the prominences, 
from the employment of photography to secure permanent records. 

As regards the preparations which have been made to observe the 
approaching eclipse, we may remark that probably the best results 
will follow from the less studied approaches made by the Indian 
Government on the one hand, and the photographer of Lord Lind- 
say's Transit expedition on the other. The expedition sent out under 
the auspices of the Royal Society has been overburdened with in- 
structions (not all judicious, and some amazingly the reverse of 
judicious), and is called upon to perform impossible photographie 
feats. It is always unsafe to attempt too much on such occasions, 
whether we consider individual observers or the forces forming 
an observing expedition. We should have thought the experience 
of the Indian eclipse of 1871 would have sufficed to prove this, 
for on that occasion the English party narrowly escaped entire 
failure from this cause, while its nominal head, who endeavoured 
to make nine distinct observations in about two minutes, achieved 
nothing of value. It may be safely said that three times the 
observing force actually sent out by the Royal Society would be 
required to carry out, with any reasonable chance of success, 
the complicated scheme proposed for this party, even if 
parts of the scheme were feasible at all. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how a Committee including such men as 
Stokes and Airy can have been led to commit themselves to so 
ill-advised a programme. Unfortunately there is too much 
reason to fear that division in scientific circles has prevented 
due co-operation from those who should regard themselves as 
responsible in such matters. ‘The sum awarded to the expedition 
was specially granted to the Royal Society, instead of being 
assigned to the Astronomical Society and the Astronomer Royal, 
because (it is said) of some distrust arising from events connected 
with the late Transit. But though it may have been well to place 
the matter under the control of a Committee in which the Astro- 
nomer Royal would have only a vote (not, as in the Astronomi 
Society, the practical control of the whole scheme of operations), 
yet it would have been well if this could have been so arranged 
as to secure his thorough co-operation. A Committee formed 
from the two societies, and presided over by the Astronomer 
Royal (as the undoubted head of Astronomy in England, and on 
the whole, the most experienced and trustworthy guide in such 
matters) would have been far more satisfactory than the arrange- 
ment actually adopted. Certainly a committee so formed would 
have devised a better plan of operations than that actually 
provided. 

However, it may be hoped that, as in 1871, the skill and zeal of 
individual observers will rise superior to cramping and in other 
respects unsuitable instructions. As Davis, following his own 
devices in 1871 obtained the finest series of coronal photographs 
yet secured, and as Tupman and others, though left poorly pro- 
vided with instruments, achieved noteworthy spectroscopic 40 
polariscopic successes, 0 may we hope that on the present occasion 
useful results will be obtained, even by the Government , 
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tion; while the observers from India, and Davis (who was sent on 
from Mauritius at Lord Lindsay’s expense), may be expected, if 
ther prove but favourable, to be as successful in effecting a 


wea , 
on this occasion as they were under less favourable 


fresh advance . 
circumstances in 1871. In that case, the results secured during the 


eclipse of next week will be among the most noteworthy achieve- 
ments recorded in the history of eclipses. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PROTESTATION OF 1789. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”’) 
Srn.—I beseech you to keep that terrible “ Irish Catholic’s” 
hand off my poor back. If only he will leave alone flaying my skin 
in that unmerciful manner, I most solemnly vow and declare never 
in to presume to write letters on topics connected with the 
Catholic Church, without having first read every book that may 
have ever been published on the subject by any “sincere and 
zealous Protestant,” anxious to do ‘‘as much damage as he can to 
the Catholics,” it having now been made clear to me that only 
in publications given forth by such Protestant editors is it possible 
to find an authentic statement of facts relating to the Catholic 
Church. I beg to assure “ An Irish Catholic,” that consequently 
I abominate the insinuation of Cardinal Manning that the mere 
circumstance of the English version of Quirinus having been issued 
by a Protestant bookseller is of itself evidence that its matter 
cannot be soundly Catholic, and I engage henceforth to accept 
the utterances of every Bishop of St. David’s as canonical, and to 
look on Mr. Whalley even as an inspired organ. 

And to show the full contrition of my mind, I will here make a 
clean breast, and without reservation give all the points to which, 
like an ignorant fool, I attached weight and authority, but which, 
thanks to the light let in upon me in this painful manner by “ An 
Irish Catholic,” I now perceive must have been a tissue of deceptive 
phantoms. 

I therefore declare that I fully recognise the culpable folly of 
having trusted to the actual Deed of Protestation deposited at 
the British Museum, rather than to the version set forth in type 
of its nature and contents by that Protestant of excellent worth, 
Mr. Stockdale. 

I admit that I have been guilty of glaring credulity in attaching 
any value to the circumstances that the document professes to 
emauate from the ‘‘Catholics” of England, to disclaim acknow- 
ledgment of Infallibility in the Pope, and to be signed by some 
sixteen hundred Catholics, including the Vicars-Apostolic, and 
with hardly an exception, every priest in the kingdom. 

I likewise admit that I have allowed myself to be shamefully 
misled into error by failing to see that this Protestation, signed in 
1789, and the oath connected with the Relief Bill that was introduced 
into Parliament not earlier than 1791, were one and the same 
matter, so that the objections raised to the Oath must likewise 
hold good against the Protestation, though between the two there 
‘was an interval of time, and no identity in terms. 

I confess to having inadvertently attached credence to 
the Declaration of the Roman Catholic Vicar-Apostolic for 
the Southern District, at the meeting of his coreligionists 
in February, 1790, that “the only objection to the Oath was 
the alteration from the Protestation, in that clause which re- 
lates to the right of the Pope or the Church to interfere with 
the temporal or ecclesiastical government of the country as by 
law established ;” an error I was the more readily enticed into, 
that in the speech by the Bishop of St. David's (so much praised 





| amplest assurances that I never will again venture on approaching 
| within miles of his raking fire.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OuTsrpeEr. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 


| Srr,—The brevity with which “An Irish Catholic” has despatched 
| my letter has not been favourable to perspicuity. His remarks 
| are so palpably irrelevant as to look rather like an evasion. If he 
had been less hasty, he could not have failed to perceive that the 
question was not as to the opinion either of Bishop Horsley or 
Bishop Thirlwall, who on this point express none, but as to the 
historical statements of Archbishop Kenrick and Bishop Clifford, 
and the conclusions drawn from them by these prelates. He 
seems to think that it matters nothing what representations were 
made to the English Government as to the actual belief of the 
English and Irish Roman Catholics in the Pope’s Infallibility, so 
long as they did not expressly pledge themselves that the obnoxious 
doctrine should not, in the course of a few years, be converted by 
the decree of a General Council into an article of faith. 

Others may consider this as rather sharp practice, and may 
think that something more was required, if not by good faith and 
strict veracity, at least by candour and openness; and that Eng- 
lish statesmen may well be excused, if they either overlooked the 
possibility of such an amazing contingency, or deemed it incredi- 
ble that the Church of Rome should after the lapse of nearly 
nineteen centuries declare the fundamental doctrine of its religion 
to be an article of faith. 

The delusion under which they laboured was fostered by the 
Court of Rome, a proceeding which Dr. Newman seems to re- 
gard as a suitable penalty for the attitude maintained by England 
towards the Papacy since the Reformation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

s. 





THE MORAL CONSEQUENCE OF VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A school-boy charged with stealing apples is recorded to 
have vindicated himself, first, by denying that he had taken any 
apples, and treating the suggestion that any boys ever took apples 
as a “cruel calumny ;” secondly, by declaring that he stole them 
only and solely for the sake of his dear little brother ; thirdly, by 
boldly announcing that he hada right to the apples, since they were 
given to him long ago by the owner of the orchard. The school- 
master is said to have flogged this too-ingenious schoolboy, re- 
marking that if one of his excuses were good for anything, it 
proved the others to be false. 

May I recommend this small anecdote to the attention of one of 
your correspondents who first waxed wrath with the people who were 
guilty of the ‘‘ calumny” of charging American physiologists with 
the practice of Vivisection ; who next vaunted the same practice as 
an act of devotion to the interests of suffering mankind ; and who 
now ends by frankly stating that it is “‘ the birthright of humanity,” 
which has ‘ fallen within the duty of physicians ever since the 
days of Galen?” De deux choses lune. Let the vivisectors 
choose one line of defence, or the other. Either they never per- 
form any painful experiments worth mentioning ; or they both 
perform them and justify them on the plea of the interests of 
humanity. If they deny that they perform such experiments, 
we may ask them to explain the existence of those hate- 
ful octavos, the ‘‘Handbook of the Physiological Labora- 
tory,” and tell us whether all the receipts for torture therein 
contained were never intended to be followed, and whether 
the pictures of all the instruments recommended were entirely 
drawn from the rich and playful fancy of the illustrator? Further, 
when one physiologist tells us in a published report how he 





by _“An Trish Catholic”) I found it affirmed that the capital | tormented sixteen cats, and another how he mangled certain dogs, 
Objection of the Roman Catholics to the Oath lay in the part | and a third how he has experimented on ‘‘thousands” of other 
where they were asked to stigmatise, not only as “impious,” but | animals in the course of his beneficent career, we must beg to be 


as ‘‘heretical and damnable,” the doctrine of the Pope’s deposing 
power. 

I likewise was very foolishly led into accepting as worthy of | 
Consideration the Declaration at a Roman Catholic meeting in 
1799 (that is, nine years after the Oath had been condemned | 
m an Encyclical), at which, besides many priests, was present | 
the Vicar-General of one Bishop who had signed the said En- | 
¢yclical, and where in reply to the question whether “ any present 
thought themselves obliged in conscience to recede from the | 
Protestation,” the answer was unanimously in the negative. 

Having now, Mr. Editor, confided to you the strictly Catholic | 
texts which unfortunately misled me into the statements that have | 
€xposed me to such severe chastisement, I trust you will kindly | 
pass on my confession to your correspondent, with my humble 
apologies for having intruded upon his pet preserve, and the 





informed whether we are to take all these avowals as so many 
sprightly jeux d'esprit, having no reference to anything which has 
really happened in England in the nineteenth century? If, on the 
contrary, the Vivisectors honestly confess that they do torture 
living brutes, and teach students to do the same, in the interests 
of humanity, then we join issue with them in fair, open field. We 
are extremely doubtful whether the lower physical interests of 
humanity are essentially advanced by such practices,* and we are 
perfectly certain that the nobler moral interests of our race are 
sacrificed by such base and heart-petrifying cruelties. To “ do evil 
that good may come” seems to be just now the grand maxim of 
medical science. The lay conscience of mankind, however, prefers 
to adopt an opposite principle. ‘ Let us be merciful in the first 








* See, for the grounds of our doubts on this subject, the Addenda to Dr 
Walker's “ Address on Vivisection,” just published by Baillitre, Tindall, and Cox. 
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. . o . . . “er atpiet es 
place, and then, if possible, free from bodily disease. But before | truth of the automatic theory so firmly established, that we may 
all things, let us be merciful.”—I am, Sir, &c., A Memorra.ist. | safely ignore the former, and assume the latter in moral questions 





of the first importance.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] —_—_—_—_—_—_-————- 
Sir,—Allow me a word in regard to the noble stand you are LUKE HILLS. 
making against Vivisection as now practised. ‘The work is all (To THE EviTOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


the more difficult, owing to the intense, even virulent opposition | Sirn,—Whether the “‘ Luke Hills” decision was or was not a proper: 
of many professional men,—of some even from whom better things | one, I am not going to discuss, but before citing it as an argument 
might have been expected. for the abolition of the Masters and Servants Act, it may be well 
In the face of this, legislation initiated by the Royal Humane | to inquire how far the sentence followed as a natural consequence 
Society would be hardly practicable. A wholesome, wider-spread | of this particular Act. Before the shoe is cut open, let us be sure 
public opinion needs first to be aroused. I believe a solemn duty | where it pinches. It may be well, too, to pause to consider whether 
rests upon the Church in this matter. Great discretion is needed | yearly agreements with labourers are or are not for the advantage 
to deal with the question temperately and justly, yet surely no | of both sides, and if they are, to provide some means of enforcing 
clergyman, with a knowledge of the facts, is justified in excluding | them (since for this purpose an ordinary County-court summons 
it from the list of the practical evils with which he is bound to deal. | is practically unavailable) before abolishing the old one. Will 
One thing the defenders of Vivisection must lay to heart,—that | it be fair on a labourer willing to enter into a yearly con- 
should their opposition frustrate reasonable measures to restrain | tract and abide by it that he should be prevented from doing 80, 
present abuses, it may become necessary, by an Association formed | and be liable to be out of work throughout a frost because the law 
for the purpose, to lay the horrors of their secret torture- | has ceased to protect him against his master in the winter, or his 
chambers before popular audiences. In such a case, a feeling will | master against him in the spring ? 
quickly be aroused in the country which will lead to far more| The existing Act gives the Magistrates the power (which the 
drastic legislation than is now contemplated, under which the | County-court Judge in a civil action practically has not) of re- 


interests of true science might possibly suffer.—I am, Sir, &c., ducing the penalty, or award, to an amount below, to an unlimited 
Sherburn House, Durham. Henry A. Mirron. extent, the sum which may be in strictness due. Unfortunately, 


their discretionary power ends here, and in default of payment, 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] they are bound by the inflexible scale of the general Act applying 
Sin,—I have seen your articles upon “ Vivisection,” and I think | to «ll penalties, which requires that a certain fixed term of im- 
your readers will be interested to know that a “Society for the | prisonment should follow in default of payment of a penalty of a 
Abolition of Vivisection” is being formed,—I think I may say is | Certain amount. Is it not here that the shoe pinches, and is it 
formed. Its Honorary Secretary is G. R. Jesse, Esq., of Henbury, | 8Ot more, not less, discretionary power that is wanted ? 
near Macclesfield, Cheshire; its aim is abolition, not restriction (not | Surely a scale which is fair in one case may be unfair in another, 
Its head-quarters will be in town, and I am in a| It may even happen that a magistrate is obliged to give a sentence 
which he considers too severe. For instance, if a poacher is 
summoned in the ordinary way by a game-preserver, his penalty 
may be mitigated to any extent, and the imprisonment in default 
in proportion. In an ordinary case it is generally under £1. 
| But if the exciseman takes up the case, and prosecutes him for 
| defrauding the revenue by killing game without a license, the 
least penalty is £5, and the sentence in default must be three 





legalisation). 
position to say that it will’ be completely announced almost 
immediately.—I am, Sir, &c., HuMANITAS. 








THE METAPITYSICS OF CONVERSION. 
{To THE EpIvOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—I quite hoped to have seen some reply to your article on 
‘‘The Metaphysics of Conversion,” but as this is not the case a ‘ : : . 
. ite . age ; ““? | months. Possibly, in some instances, a £5 penalty, paid by the: 
will you allow me a few lines by way of rejoinder ? : - 
eke 4 ne gees | funds of a gang, may not be too severe, but three months’ im- 
Premising that “‘sickness of self” is not one of the phenomena of |. Ps 2 
ES _ : . | prisonment almost certainly would be. 
conversion, but rather of the repentance which precedes it, I arrive | * ,,, ‘ ’ i 
‘ - | ‘The Home Secretary’s remarks on the “Luke Hills” case 
at your theory of conversion as the outcome of hereditary good- | : Y ee : : 
ee Os 2 Pees , | seemed to imply that a Parliamentary Committee’s report on an 
ness. This may be all very well for the virtuous, but how about | ; : : eagel 
- : ne | Act might absolve magistrates from their duty of enforcing it. If 
the vicious and the ne‘er-do-weel, where one would be puzzled to | : : 
9 ~ 2 |a remedy is needed, let us hope that some less revolutionary one 
sugevest any source of antecedent goodness? ‘To say nothing of . * 2 
% : . | than this may be found.—I am, Sir, &c., Wu Ass. 
whole classes of our population at home, there are the thousands 
of Christianised heathen abroad, who cannot be overlooked in | 
considering this question, and whose case the theory will not fit | FREE-TRADE. 
at all. Take some of the converts of Fiji, whose lives we shall | (To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
find as moral, as noble, as self-sacrificing as any we hear of | Sin,—You have permitted me to point out in your columns that 
amongst ourselves. And yet I do not see much chance of a pious | a bounty on exportation is in its nature a “ tribute” forced upon 
Fijian having inherited converting grace from a long line of | us, and in its operation, unless intercepted for the revenue by a 
cannibal ancestors. countervailing duty, a potent form of aggressive protection, tending 
‘Then we are told that the juy of conversion is in great part | to subvert those natural foundations upon which, according to the 
“due to the satisfaction the change gives to an overpowered | principles of “free-trade,” all production and exchange should 
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clement in the men themselves, which, like a compressed spring, rest. 
has been steadily pushing against the life led in the past.” This,| Perhaps you will allow me briefly to reply to some of the 
as far as I can see, not only necessitates the doctrine of original | objections which have recently been advanced to a countervailing 
righteousness, but also necessitates a certain amount of subsequent | duty. It may be remarked that both the advocate and opponent 
gross sinfulness, in order to effect a compression of the spring of such a duty alike appeal to free-trade principles. One or other 
sufficient for the necessary rebound, therefore must misinterpret the teaching of our economists. This 
But for one instance in which, after coming to years of dis. | being so, I trust you may feel disposed to pronounce some opinion 
cretion, the bent and tendency of the life has been towards good, | on the controversy. 
there are a score in which the tendency has been towards evil.| ‘The opponents ofthe duty allege :—First, that it is based upon 
Are we to understand that this small amount of good, confined, | the exploded fallacy of attempting to secure free-trade by prohi- 
let us say, to the early years of childhood, will be powerful bition. ‘To this I reply, that sucha duty, being paid by the bounty 
enough, provided only sufficient evil be heaped upon it, to force | on exportation, is not prohibitory, except to produce which, from 
its way uppermost and revolutionise the whole life, with its con- | natural inferiority or greater costliness in production, is unable to 
firmed habits, mental, spiritual, and physical, of evil? And} sustain competition without State aid. F 
further, if the life of a converted man is in course of time re-| Secondly, that if foreign countries were to send us their wine 
revolutionised, and he goes back to his gross vices, are we to or sugar for nothing, why should we object? I reply that such @. 
expect a similar elasticity and joy to that experienced at his first | ‘‘tribute,” whether paid in money or money's worth, could only 
conversion, due to a similar result,—‘ the satisfaction the change | be equitably divided amongst us by applying it in relief of taxa- 
gives to an overpowered element (of vice) in the man himself, | tion. It would be unjust to the nation at large to allow the mere 
which, like a compressed spring, has been steadily pushing against | consumers of wine or sugar to appropriate the whole of the 
the life (of virtue) led in the past?” bounty to themselves, yet this is what the opponents of the duty 
Not to be tedious, I will only ask whether the idea of an indi- | contend for. er 
vidual conscience is so certainly proved to be a delusion, and the | Thirdly, that in enacting such a duty we should be legislating 
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to raise prices. 
I reply that so fa 
the consumer wou i | 
artificial cheapening of his commodity. But as I know no right | 


To this, the most real and valid of all objections, 
r as the duty would divert or stop the bounty, | 
ld, of course, to that extent cease to enjoy the | 


in the consumer to benefit by protection, I see no wrong to him 
° ° . . xs = rp . 
in thus terminating Its operation.—I am, Sir, &e., W. P. B.S. 





SCHLIEMANN’S “TROY.” 
[To THe Eprror oF THs “SPEcTATOR.") 

Sin,—Your correspondent “A. D.” is right. I should not h 
stated that the epithet Asvxdaevos was reserved by Homer for Hera. 
It is generally applied to her, but in the Iliad (iii, 121) I find it 
applied to Helen, and in Books vi. and xxiv. to Andromache. 
The last-named book, however, like the Odyssey, which it in 
many points resembles, is with good reason attributed by some 
es to a considerably later period than that of the rest of the 
Tue Reviewer, 


ave 


criti S 
Tliad.—I am, Sir, &c., 


BOOKS. 
Lae es 
DAYS NEAR ROME.* 

Tur first thing a visitor to Rome should do, is to take his Murray, 
or his Bedeker, or better still, Mr. Hare’s Walks in Rome, to 
which the present volumes are a most delightful sequel, to the 
summit of the Tower of the Capitol, and there make himself 
thoroughly master of the topography of the Eternal City. From 
this elevation, ‘‘ Rome as a mirror,” to use Dante’s words, ‘ is 
before his sight; and if he has but the average acquaintance with 
Roman story, he will find that a couple of hours spent there will 
form a new era in his life.. Before his ascent, the traveller, after 
passing the figures of Castor and Pollux, with a snatch of Horace 
rising to his lips, will, asa matter of course, arrest his progress by 
the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, and will, probably, as he 
contemplates the complacent image of the emperor, say to him- 
self, ‘* Yes, how like the face and figure must be! Had Aurelius 
lived in our days, no doubt, he would have written an essay on 
Literature and Dogma.” ‘That a power, not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness, has left its unmistakable impression on 
the countenance, we do not affirm. 
of the consciousness that Marcus was a very superior person, 
whose own righteousness must be an article of belief with all 
ladies and gentlemen who are raised above the dim masses, be 
these superstitious after the antique fashion or after the type of 
the insurgent Christians, whose fanatical adherence to dogma 
compels the Lieutenants in the Provinces to visit them with the 
doom which will prevent their obstructing the paths of philosophic 
literature, or claiming to have attained those moral ideas which 
can only be reached by the elect few after special discipline and 
self-control. 

But once on the height of the Campidoglio, with the blue sky 
overhead, the clear, delicious atmosphere, the silence, save of 
bells, or clocks telling the hour, and Rome at your feet, the 
fascination is simply absolute. ‘The likest experience which the 
present writer could recollect, after standing there alone, was 
that of the equilibrium but marvellously exalted function of all 
the mental faculties which De Quincey has described as one of 
his moods in the Opium-Eaters. A second sight seemed to take 
the place of memory and common vision, and the drama of 2,000 
years enacted itself before you with a coherence and salience and 
completeness which your previous reading could only in part 
account for, Rome regal, Rome republican, Rome imperial, 
tome papal, each era unfolded itself before the mental eye so 





Rather there is the expression | 


startled when a fresh visitor joins him, by discovering that a portion 
of a day spent on the Capitol -has been to him more than a 
thousand years. 

But, as its title tells us, the present work is concerned very 
| little with Rome itself. It treats specially of Rome’s surroundings, 


| « 4 . 
/and of the quite endless excursions which may be undertaken 


| with large profiting of refreshment and information by any one 
| possessed of moderate health, moderate means, and a moderate 
| spirit of adventure. But, unfortunately, as Mr. Hare remarks 
| in his introduction, ‘only about one traveller in five hundred of 
| those who cross the Alps ever sees Italy,”—even that bit of Italy 
| which is visible to the naked eye from the Capitol. Of course 
| there is no place in Italy like Rome itself, and the stranger who 
goes there with his eyes open will find that after months spent in 

daylight inspection and nightly reading, he has- only begun to 
realise the vastness and variety of the treasures of art and antiquity 
which are accumulated between the Tiber and the Seven Hills. 
Even he, however, will do well to break right away out of the 
city, and under the safe and genial guidance of Mr. Hare take at 
least a fortnight’s outing on the skirts of the Campagna, But 
what a sea of glory the Campagna itself is !—for ‘‘sea” is the only 
word that can, with any approach to truthful suggestiveness, in- 
dicate that vast expanse of plain, with its swelling undulations, 
which stretches on the north and north-east from the walls of 
Rome to the nearer line of the Appenines, and on the south-west 
and south-east to the Mediterranean at Ostia and Terracina. 
And no stretch of water we ever looked on by daylight or moon- 
light showed such a phantasmagoria of dancing colours as one 
beholds when looking across the Campagna from Frascati or Albano. 
to Rome. ‘There is before you a natural chromatrope, such as no 
art could simulate, and as the marvellous iridescence tremulously 
hovers above the greensward, you have the sensation as if all the 
rainbows—and what grand ones we have seen there !—which ever 
stretched over the Alban Hills had sunk into the earth at their base, 
and were rising again in newness of form and beauty. 

But if the visitor is to accompany Mr. Hare, by which gate is 
he first to issue from Rome? ‘ By any one,” Mr. David Copper- 
field’s young wife would answer, and so say we. But suppose he 
first elects to make a short pilgrimage to ‘St. Paul's, outside the 
walls.” He could not do better, and it is thus Mr. Hare, always 
fresh, always reliable in his statements, leads the way :— 

“Tt was in the freshness of an early morning of most brilliant sun- 

shine that we drove out of the old crumbling Ostian gate, now called 
| Porta San Paolo, which Belisarius built, and where Totila and Genseric 
| entered Rome, and passed beneath the pyramid of Caius Cestius, which 
| for nineteen hundred years has cast its pointed shadow over the turfy 
| slopes where foreign Christians gathered from so many distant lands 
| now sleep in Christ. This pyramid St. Paul looked upon as he was 
| led out to execution beyond the city walls, and it may be considered as 
| ‘the sole surviving witness of his martyrdom.’ A little further, and we 
pass the ‘Chapel of the Farewell, which marks the site of his legendary 
leave-taking with St. Peter, and is adorned with a bas-relief of the 
two aged martyrs embracing for the last time, and inscriptions 
of the words they are reported to have spoken to one another. 
| Then we reach the great basilica, once surrounded by the 
| flourishing fortified village of Joanopolis, but now standing alone in 
| solitary abandonment, even the monks, who scantily occupy its adjoining 
convent, being obliged to fly into the town before the summer malaria, 
| Outside, the restored church has no features of age or grandeur, but 

within, as the eye passes down its unbroken lines of grey columns, sur- 
mounted by a complete series of papal portraits, it may rest upon the 
| magnificent mosaics of the tribune, and the grand triumphal arch of 
| Galla Placidia, relies of the venerable basilica which perished by fire on 
the night of the 15th of July, 1523, on which Pius VII. lay dying.” 
We cannot afford to journey with Mr. Hare to Ostia, his 
}account of which is admirable, but we turn in quite the oppo- 
| site direction, and follow him to an eminence which to all 


| . . . 
‘readers of Horace holds a place of conspicuousness in their 
/ memories similar to that which the clevation itself possesses in 





vividly that all sense of time slipped out of consciousness, and relation to the Campagna,—we mean Soracte. Of Soracte Mr. 
you found yourself the passive percipicnt of the glorious pageants | Tare thus writes, after describing the journey from Rome to 
which, as if moved by some occult machinery, traversed in suc- Borghetto, on the Florence line of railway, and then from Borg- 
cession the field of vision. From the Aventine of the Kings, | hetto to Civita Castellana, through quite a fairy-land of pictur- 
which lies behind and to the left of the spectator, as we now con- | esqueness and sweet odours,—Civita Castellana itself, though it 








ceive him to be standing, with the very “yellow” Tiber laving its 
base, to the Palatine of the Empe 
which comes next in order, 
away up past the Celian, Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal Hills, 
to the Vatican, crowned by St. Peter’s—the are described being 
from left to right, as if one were swinging a flail round one’s head, 
say from the Monument to Westminster Abbey—the whole area | 
of Roman struggle and centralisation is distinctly visible, and the 
observer is so dominated by the spell of the situation, tracking the 
Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus of Roman history, that he will be 


| 





* Days near Rome, By Augustus J.C. Hare. London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 1875. 





| stands amid the noblest scenery imaginable, and possesses the 


rors, with its crowded ruins, | most delightful air and exquisite views over the mountains, and 
and from the Republican Capitol, | though only two hours distant from Rome, being scarcely visited 


| by one traveller in a thousand :— 


“No drive can be uninteresting with such an object as Soracte be- 
fore one, ever becoming more defined. Those who look at it from Rome: 
have no idea whatever of the majestic character of the mountain as seen 
from this side, where it rises abruptly in the midst of the rich green 
plain of the table-land. Dennis compares it to the Rock of Gibraltar, 
Ampére says that it resembles a blue island in the Hgean Sea. At 
first it is a sharp blue wedge against the sky, darkened by the woods 
with which it is covered ; then it lengthens into several peaks of sharp 
cliff succeeding one another, and crowned by white convents and her- 
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mitages. The lower slopes are rich and green. They melt gradually 
into thick olive groves, which terminate in steeps of bare, grey rock, 
white and dazzling when the sun falls upon them. It is a mark of a 
severe winter when Soracte is capped with snow :— 
“ Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte."—HORACE, Odes, i., 9. 
And thus crested, it is the most beautiful feature in the well-known 


view from the terrace of the Pamfili-Doria villa at Rome. But all the | 


snow will have melted before the charms of the fresh spring have 
attracted visitors to Civita Castellana, and its lower slopes will be 
breaking into such a loveliness of tender green as is quite indescribable. 
Though of no great altitude, Soracte, from its isolation, its form, and its 
glorious colour, is far more impressive than many mountains which are 
five times its height. 


**“Athos, Olympus, Etna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity ; 
All, save the lone Soracte’s height, displayed 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 
For our remembrance, and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 
And on the crest hangs pausing. “—ByRrON, Childe Harold, c. iv. 


In dealing with volumes like the present, which contain work so 
uniformly good, and which bring before you in graphic succession 
hundreds of places which, if not all of equal interest to the 
artist or antiquarian, have yet all attractions of their own, the 
reviewer must be content to make his selection of extracts almost 
at random, and to close his article with the feeling that possibly 
the pages which would best commend Mr. Hare’s Days near 
Rome to the general reader are just those to which no allusion 
has been made. In any case, however, it will not be Mr. Hare’s 
fault if the visitor, who has only a few days to spare, should 
remain unacquainted with the romantic Tivoli; or Veii, that 
‘‘oldest and richest” city in Italy, which was a flourishing state 
at the time of the foundation of Rome, and which once possessed 
80 many attractions that it was a question whether Rome itself 
should not be abandoned for its sake ; or the Tusculum of Cicero, 
or the glories of Palestrina, with its tragic story of the Colonnas, 
and the terrible deception practised on them by “that magnani- 
mous sinner, Boniface VIII., who entered the Papacy like a fox, 
reigned like a lion, and died like a dog.” 

Mr. Hare has so pleasantly refreshed our memories, and given 
us 80 much delightful information about places we have not yet 
seen, that it might seem ungenerous to take leave of his volumes 
with a word of exception. That exception, however, does not relate 
to the quality of his book as to descriptive accuracy and painstaking 
industry and attractiveness, but to a much more serious matter, 
his assertion that the closing of the conventual establishments 
was accompanied, not only, asin England of old, by the loss of 
the pauper doles, but by the robbing of the dowries of many nuns, 
and that it has thrown thousands of helpless ladies into a state of utter 
destitution, for the relief of which the only provision is a miserable 
and irregularly paid pension of a few pence a day. Very dif- 
ferent conclusions have been drawn from the Blue-book on 
monastic establishments abroad which has recently been issued 


although he has shown a discreet reticence, and speaks only after 
weighing and measuring his language, the ordinary reader will 
probably find that he has been sufficiently daring in suggesting a 
line of policy towards Russia likely to shock the sentimentalists, 
who, in Imperial politics, lack the grit which characterised their 
forefathers. Be that as it may, the pages under notice contain 
| vast stores of information, lighted up by real thought, which, if 
| they are read and digested, will help to give a firm and defined 
| shape to a public opinion at present little more than the exponent 
| of a fiery instinct, easily excited when, at any point, the integrity 
of the Empire is threatened. So far as the secular rivalry of 
Russia in the Orient is concerned, England needs only some such 
steadying ballast as Sir Henry supplies to give its boundless 
and spontaneous energy a right direction. What is Russia 
doing east of the Black Sea and south of the old Siberian lines? 
is not the only question to be answered. We want to know the 
motive and object which have induced the heirs of Peter to 
threaten every Asiatic power from the Levant to the Pacific Ocean, 
but most of all to challenge English rule and influence. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s essays will furnish more information on these 
points than any other work with which we are acquainted, and 
should be read by all who desire to form sound opinions ona 
subject certain to be politically all-absorbing to the present or the 
next generation. In all respects save one the volume fulfils the 
purpose of the author, who “intended ” it to be ‘a sort of manual 
for students of the Eastern question.” One more essay, indeed, 
is needed to complete the survey,—a careful estimate showing the 
probable and possible effects of Russian conquests in Central Asia 
upon the future of Turkey in Europe and the fate of Constan- 
tinople. Is not the absorption of the Khanates, to be followed of 
course by the seizure of Khorassan, designed as a gigantic diver- 
sion, the aim of which is, by menacing India and the Persian 
Gulf, to attract British power eastward, and consequently weaken 
the force available for offensive operations in the Black Sea, 
/and on the shores of the Bosphorus? In brief, is not the aggres- 
| sive policy of Russia in Central Asia intended to support a two- 
fold objective,—facilitate the partition of Turkey, and strike at 
English communications with India and the further East? It is 
| a question of political and military dynamics ; and whatever line 
| he might have taken, the views of Sir Henry Rawlinson thereupon 
would have been most welcome. 
| Apart from the omission which we have pointed out, the volume 
| gives effect to its author’s intention, and may be fairly regarded 
;as a Manual for students on the Eastern question. The field 
| covered is extensive and well cultivated. Sir Henry opens with 
| an essay first published in the Calcutta Review so long ago as 1849, 
descriptive of our political relations with Persia, characterised, 
indeed, in the preface as ‘‘the only corrected summary that has 
ever been drawn up” on that subject ; and it is supplemented by, 


























by the English Foreign Office; and we would venture to ask | a second essay composed expressly as a continuation, bringing the 
' Mr. Hare if he is not aware of the fact that this charge against | seriesof events down to the present time, These are valuable contri- 
the Government of Victor Emanuel, when first published in Good | butions to somewhat obscure passages in recent avd contemporary 
Words, called forth an earnest remonstrance from the late Bishop | history, some interest in which, perhaps, may have beer awakened by 
of Argyll,—no doubt a strongly anti-Romanist authority, but | the visit of the Shah. It is only the general reader who needs to be 
also a most accomplished Italian scholar, as well as a most| reminded that Persia, “placed geographically midway between 
upright man,—and that Dr. Ewing obtained from the Italian Europe and India, can hardly fail to play an important part in 
Ambassador of the day an emphatic denial of its truth. | the future history of the East.” If we remember that a compara- 
‘tively narrow strip of territory separates the Caspian from the 
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RAWLINSON’S ORIENTAL ESSAYS.* 





| Persian Gulf, we shall see one strong reason why Persia should 
attract attention disproportioned to the space she occupies on the 


5 =NRY RAWLINSON, wh mpetence as a witness on th : : as : 

cor hn videos ‘ll o te} oe a ™ : - 7 ti , poet ©| map and her place in the scale of nations. Sir Henry is of 
will dispute ected with judgment in republishing| .. : ; : 

ees yoo m4 ope di a ‘ : * ernie | opinion that Russia could not conquer Persia, which may be 
ys on Central Asia, adding thereto origina Saba ; 

nin agli : “ os "1 gma” Papers | true; but master of the Caspian provinces and of Khorassan, she 


Wale sound OF the Coome, end tying Ghe-collection England and | would exert an influence which would reach the Gulf on one side 


ussia in the East. Three dissertations which have been printed | 
E aN oe pied | and the Indus on the other, and the stress of her presence would 


heretofore and three which are fresh make up a volume abounding | 


soon be felt in Scinde and the Euphrates valley. Unless Russia 


in really useful political instruction, upon points of great present | ~. ee ae . 

a ~~. ov : nae till t Mee E ran Th 1 si | aims at establishing a powerful position south of the Gurgen and 
obability still greater future interest. 1e style in | he - : a ; 

a ee 3 g y the Caspian, her exertions on the Jaxartes and Oxus must be held 


which they are written is always clear, bright, and frequently 
vigorous, while boldness of idea and moderation of statement are 
so blended as to suggest the diplomatist not less than the soldier- 
political, Evidently, however, some apprehension that his 
writings would be regarded as having an official stamp has | 
weighed a little with Sir Henry, and on one or two} 
points has possibly restrained his pen. We find him out- 
spoken, indeed, but, considering how much knowledge and 
experience he possesses, it is allowable to infer that he might have 
said a great deal more had he not felt some embarrassment | 
inseparable from his relations to the governing world. And | 


} 
| 





to represent merely an objectless thirst for territorial expansion. 
Credulity or good-nature may accept that explanation, but it does 
not accord with the proved astuteness and tenacity which have 
governed Russian policy for more than a century. Assuming, a8 
we have a right to do, that the Court, or rather Cabinet, of St. 
Petersburg is not beating the air for sport, nor the victim, as we 
are sometimes told, of that military ambition supposed to inflame 
all Governors of Turkestan, the systematic campaigns which suc- 
ceed each other have their origin in a purpose, settled as to its 
outlines, but depending upon opportunity for filling-up. That 
purpose is plainly the complete mastery of the Steppe as far as the 


* England and Russia in the East: a Seriesof Papers on the Political and Geographical Afghan frontier, preparatory to a sudden occupation of Khorassan 


Condition of Central Asia. By Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., &c. 
With Map. John Murray. 
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other words, by the exigencies of Russian policy in Western 
Europe, and the embarrassments which may befall England in the 
East. We cannot imagine that British statesmen, either at home 
or in India, are blind to the obvious scope of Russian designs, 
since they are plainly written on the map, and illustrated by an 
eloquent commentary, so abundantly supplied in the shape of con- 
secutive military actions which falsify, at every step, the diplo- 
matic utterances issued from the Foreign Office on the Neva. It 
must be an accepted axiom in Downing Street, that the 
high-moral talk about promoting commerce and extending 
civilisation belongs to the strategics of statesmanship, and 
ig merely used, very often with success, to cover the gradual 
acquisition of physical advantages which would place Russia in a 
position whence she could inflict the greatest and suffer the least 
damage in a war with England. International good manners, we 
suppose, require a continuance of relations which consist mainly 
in an exchange of hollow professions, varied by glaring breaches 
of faith, against polite and timid protests ; but the country should 
understand that beneath the shining veneer of a high-flying 
morality, inlaid with affectations of friendship, Russia has, ever 
since the Crimean war, engaged in a series of costly enterprises 
with the direct purpose of injuring British Imperial interests. 
We did not plant our garrisons beyond the Indus in order to 
take up a strategical position against the Russian Empire, but 
Russia went out of her way to occupy the Oxus and the Attrek 
expressly to conquer a strategical position against India. She 
had a full right, of course, to enter on a policy of hostility; we 
also have a right to call the policy by its exact name, and as in 
duty bound, to oppose action, at once aggressive and offensive, by 
every available means in our power. 

Four chapters in Sir Henry Rawlinson’s volume are occupied 
in narrating the history of recent years, so far as Russian progress, 
Afghan revolutions, and Indian policy are concerned, and in 
suggesting counter-measures. Two of them, one entirely geogra- 
phical, were published in the Quarterly Review, and attracted 
deserved attention when they originally appeared. ‘They are en- 
riched by valuable notes, bringing the facts up to date, and 
correcting erroneous judgments. The other two consist, one of 
the amplified drafts of a speech, which we regret that Sir Henry 
did not deliver in Parliament in 1868; and the other, of a disser- 
tation on *‘the later phases of the Central-Asian question,” dating 
from the time of Lord Mayo’s famous interview with Shere Ali 
at Umballa in 1869, and following the swiftly-developing drama 
to the present hour, when it is quite obvious that Russia is pre- 
paring her eagles for a flight as far as Mery. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son’s remedy is the oft-suggested occupation of Western Afghani- 
stan, not ‘‘as proprietors,” to use the famous phrase of the 
Emperor Nicolas, but as tenants :— 

“Taking it for granted,” he writes, ‘that we shall never wait to be 
attacked, in which case the troubles in our rear would probably be 
more serious than those in front, the next point to consider is how and 
where we are to meet the enemy. At what point are we prepared to 
say to Russia, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther?’ Along the 
northern limits of India and its dependencies Russia has herself drawn 
a line—the line of the Oxus—which she is bound not to transgress; 
but this limitation hardly meets the general question, since the road into 
India from Russia’s European base is not from the northward across the 
Hindii-ktish to Cabul, but from the north-westward by Merv, Herat, and 
Candahar, and upon this line there has been hitherto no understanding 
as to a finality of advance; nor, perhaps, is it advisable that there should 
be an understanding which would hamper England, but leave Russia free. 
Without, therefore, making any offensive notification to Russia about the 
limitation of her advance, and reserving to ourselves the right, in the in- 
terests of the Afghans, to impede her occupation of Merv, if it seem ad- 
visable, I submit that we should at any rate make up our own minds that 
she shall not follow up the Murghab valley from Merv into the Afghiin 
territory unopposed. In fact the facility of taking Herat by a coup-de-main 
from Merv is so patent, while the consequences of that movement to 
British India might be so fatal, that it seems a fair matter for considera- 
tion whether the Russian occupation of the one city should not be 
immediately followed by the British occupation of the other.” 

Should the Ameer acquiesce, of course all difficulties would vanish ; 
if he were hostile, there must be a demonstration against the 
Khyber. But in either case, 10,000 men would suffice, Sir Henry 
thinks, for the Herat expedition ; 5,000 at Herat, 3,000 at 
Candahar, 1,000 at Quetta and Pisheen, while 1,000 were distri- 
buted between Ghirishk and Furrah, to connect Candahar and 
Herat. This is at least a bold measure, and no doubt perfectly 
practicable, providing the command were not jobbed away, but 
entrusted to the ablest soldier and statesman available. But it is 
difficult to see how it could result in other than two things,—the 
assumption of the virtual suzerainty of Afghanistan and war with 
Russia. In the game which Russia has initiated, and which she 
plays with such striking patience, great stakes must be risked on 
both sides, and England is not yet pusillanimous enough or suffi- 


| ciently corrupted by wealth to recoil from the encounter, cost 
what it may. The moment of collision may appear to be remote, 
| but it is visible above the political horizon, and hence the impera- 
tive necessity for cool preparation. Sir Henry Rawlinson’s volume 
and map will help to stiffen as well as educate public opinion, and 
| in publishing it he has done a marked service to his country. 





SORROW AND SONG.* 
| Sap though Mr. Curwen’s subject be, every reader will allow that 
| he has treated it in an attractive manner. It is always interesting 
to follow the career of men of genius, and the biographies of 
poets that have been unfortunate excite far more of our sympathy 
than the lives of the successful and the happy. The author states 
that ‘‘ the study of ‘ Literary Struggle’ in a cosmopolitan and his- 
torical sense has been so magnetically attractive,” that if not 
actually a duty, it has been a pleasure he has been unable to 
control. We can understand the fascination, but it is doubtful 
whether such a study is altogether wholesome, and the result in 
his case is an inference which will not bear examination. Mr. 
Curwen’s object has been *‘to write the lives of some few repre- 
sentative men who, careless of contemporary success, careless of 
aught but of working out their own life-thoughts and theirown 
ideals in their own way, and of doing what lay in them, battled on 
to the last, and died, if need were—and invariably there was need 
—in the very struggle itself. In illustration of this argument, he 
has selected the biographies of Henry Murger, Novalis, Petéfi, 
Balzac, Poe, and André Chénier, men of genius, no doubt, and 
unfortunate men, no doubt, but assuredly not men who can be re- 
garded as martyrs to the necessity of working out their own ideals. 
We do not propose to examine with any critical minuteness the 
manner in which Mr, Curwen has performed his task, but it is 
necessary to observe that the book does not give signs of the 
studious care which appears to be promised in the preface. Of 
much, for instance, that has been told of Chénier, he appears to 
be ignorant, and some of his translations are often loose and 
unsatisfactory. 

But we pass without further comment from the literary form 
of the work to the purpose of the writer, and accepting his 
statements, we shall endeavour to show from them the fallacy 
of his argument with regard to the miseries of the literary 
profession. Before examining his “cases,” it may be well, 
however, to say a few words on the general subject. Every 
medical man, every lawyer, every clergyman has passed through a 
preliminary course of education and training, without which he 
cannot attempt to gain a livelihood in either of the professions, 
He has served his time, like an apprentice at a trade, and has ob- 
tained certain credentials in proof that he is not an interloper. 
Generally this preliminary training has cost a considerable sum of 
money, and the embryo barrister or physician has often a long 
time to wait before he will receive a fee. Literature, on the other 
hand, isa profession which any one may adopt. It is open to all 
alike, and clever men, who are too lazy or too Bohemian in their 
habits to succeed in more regular vocations—or in vocations 
esteemed more regular—regard Literature as an unappropriated 
region, which can be entered without danger, and almost without 
toil. There are men of genius, too, but never, let us thankfully 
acknowledge, of the first order, who imagine, as some of their 
biographers think also, that they are neither bound by the common 
rules that govern society nor by the higher laws of morality, 
and these men, careless, extravagant, sensitive, and excitable, full 
of noble impulses, but incapable of steady application, find a 
charm in literature which no other profession can offer them. Its 
independence suits their habits. They can choose any hours for 
their work, they can follow it as seriously or as lightly as they 
like, they can live where they please, and they discover pretty 
often that a change of place and company, a bout of idleness or of 
extravagance, is conducive to brilliancy of thought. For these 
and similar reasons, literature captivates many men who would be 
unfitted for success in the better-recognised professions. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that again and again the career presents start- 
ling instances of failure. How could it be otherwise? Industry, 
self-restraint, even adequate knowledge, are often Jacking, and 
success without these common-place virtues and acquirements is 
denied even to genius. The profession of literature is as labori- 
ous as any, but Bohemians will not work except fitfully ; there- 
fore, forsooth! we are asked to curse a miserable world that does 
not know and reward its benefactors. Let us apply these remarks 
to some of Mr. Curwen’s *‘ representative men,” and see how the 
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sensitive man of genius, equally with the coarser-grained artisan, | before he gave evidence of it to the world, and one admires the 
suffers from a reckless defiance of law. | resolute will, the patient persistence of a young man who devoted 
The story of Henry Murger’s career is well told, but it | himself with entire fidelity to one great purpose, and for the sake 
does not, we venture to think, prove Mr. Curwen’s position. | of it lived poet-like in an attic upon meagre diet. This was a 
Murger chose literature as his pr ofession, but he chose also to live | time of privation, but scarcely one of misery ; his worst misfor. 
irregularly, and undermined his constitution with coffee and mid- | tunes sprang out of business projects into which he afterwards 
night studies. Then he falls in love with the wife of a drunken | launched, and thus became burdened with a debt which ‘was the 
professor, or rather, ‘‘ the wily woman” makes love to him, and | beginning of the disasters that decided all the misery of his life.” 
when her husband leaves her, the boy-lover undertakes the duties | Literature is not to blame for the great novelist’s perplexities, A 
of ‘‘protector.” He could scarcely earn enough for his own wants | }man who schemed so wildly, who committed such extravagant 
before, and now he is ready to provide for another man’s wife ; | follies, who neglected so pertinaciously the prudence necessary to 
but then, what in common life is called ‘“‘improvidence” goes by | success, must inevitably suffer in purse and reputation, And the 
another name among Bohemians. Shortly the lady grows tired of | man who does his utmost to destroy his constitution is XS surely 
Murger, whose passion for her was sincere, and departs with one lno claim to immunity from the inevitable penalty because he 
of his best friends. He becomes ill, and is warned by the dcctors | happens to be a man of letters. 
to live regularly, abstain from coffee, and go to bed early. He} The misery of Edgar Allan Poe, to give one more illustration, 
does nothing of the kind, but rejects their advice, and loses his | is supposed by Mr. Curwen to be owing to the wretched uncer- 
health. Irregularity marks his whole course ; sometimes he lives | tainty of a literary career; but read the memoir of Poe, and it is 
for days together on dry bread, sometimes he throws away his | impossible to accept this soniinaiion. The poet was wanting in 
hardly-earned money on Havanna cigars, bon-bons, and em- | self-respect and sobriety, in steadiness of purpose, in common- 
broidered shirts. A terrible disease attacks him, and again and | sense, and wanting these gifts, it was inevitable that he should 
again he is foreed to take refuge in the hospital. Poor fellow! | fail in the struggle of life. Again and again a solid and honour. 
he has wonderful projects in his head, but nothing in his purse, | able position in literature was within his reach, and yet, by some 
and often he is overwhelmed with discouragements. Yet when at | supreme act of folly, he lost his hold upon it. If Poe had been 
last he gains some success upon a journal called the Corsaire, he |in any occupation save the one he selected, his conduct would 
** writes plaintively of the ‘necessity of sacrificing to vile | have been accounted infinitely foolish and blameworthy. He 
prose.” For the Vie Boheme he received altogether about | happened to be a man of genius, and therefore a goodly 
£34,—wretched pay, no doubt, but it was Murger’s first| portion of this blame appears to be lifted off from the 
venture. The publisher's success must have been great, | man’s shoulders and thrown upon his profession. The writer is 
for he printed 70,000 copies, and we admit the misfortune of | honest in his portrait of the poet, and there are in it some 
the writer in receiving such an inadequate compensation. He | dark traits which Poe’s latest biographer, Mr. Ingram, does not 
gained a name by the book, however, and ‘‘ henceforth he had but accept; but the picture, whether accurate or net, fails to illus- 
to write what he would, and gather in a golden harvest.” When | trate the purpose of the book, as detailed in the preface. 
prosperity as a man of letters was thus secured to Murger, he was! Our space is exhausted, and we close these volumes with the 
but twenty-seven years of age. It is not often that a barrister or | remark that although Mr. Curwen has not succeeded in his argu- 
physician wins success so carly. Still, however, he remained a| ment, he has written a suggestive and singularly readable work. 
genuine Bohemian, careless of his opportunities, unfitted for steady 





| 








occupation, working only when he felt inclined, spending money SOCIAL LIFE IN ANCIENT GREECE, 
freely when he received it, and passing the last days of each month | Tyr book before us is one of the most interesti ig and nearne 
in poverty. ‘His correspondence is full ef laughing descriptions | of the lighter works on serious subjects that we have seen fora 
of duns, and debts, and shifts.” **Murger,” says Mr. Curwen, | long time, and will well repay any one occupied in the study of 
**died at the age of thirty-nine, from the effects of the want and} Greek literature for the comparatively short time he will have to 
misery of the unaided struggles of his youth.” Supposing that this | devote to it, to say nothing of its thoughtful, pleasant, and often 
were the case, and that his sufferings were not the fruit of his | amusing style, and frequent modern allusions and illustrations, 
contempt for moderation and regularity of life, Murger did but | which give it a charm for the general reader, for whom, indeed, 
fall in his prime, as so many a tradesman or professional man falls, | it was intended by the author. At first, it is true, we felt a dis- 
‘worn out at the very time when he has reached the goal of his ‘inclination to the perusal of a book which we suspected of an in- 
ambition. Every day the Times’ obituary records such cases, and | tention to attempt the upsetting of all our ideas ou Greek life, 
literature is no more answerable than any other profession for | in the same sort of way that we have lately been told that all 
failures like these. | our childish ideas on the character of Cleon, Richard IIL, and 
The sorrows of Novalis, related with much detail by Mr, | Henry VIII. were the exact reverse of what the ingenious histor- 
Curwen, excite interest and sympathy, but still less can it|ians have now (as they say) discovered to be the truth. Mr. 
be said in this instance that the poet’s sufferings were due Mahaffy, however, is so moderate and so scrupulously fair and 
to the ‘‘wretchedness” of the literary profession. Novalis | frank in stating whatever he knows to be obje ctions to his con- 
was a man of business as well as a man of letters, and the | clusions, that even where he does not convince us of the truth of 
one bitter grief of his life was due neither to business nor to | his views, we feel no vexation with him, but, on the contrary, & 
literature, but to the loss of Sophie Kiihn, a lovely girl, to whom | certainty that he has thrown all the light on the subject which his 
he was betrothed. And a similar loss stirred to its very depths | wide scholarship has enabled him to give. 















the heart of Petéfi, the popular poet of Hungary, whose painful! The subject of this book—the subjective side of old Greek life 
struggles in early life are described with picturesque detail by Mr. | —has been so little noticed by English scholars hitherto, that its 


Curwen. Even in his case, however, it can hardly be said that | introduction is like the discovery of a new metal in the well- 
these struggles were due to his deliberate choice of literature as| worked mine of classical research. The mode, too, in 
a means of livelihood, for the young poet's first impulse was to which it is here treated is full of vigour, and totally free 
reject every kind of regular employment, and his chief purpose, ! from conventionality. The very language which Mr. Mahaffy 
when able to form one, was to try his fortune on the stage. | uses gives us a sense of the reality of and a familiarity with the 
When he gained universal applause as the great lyric poct of his people and things of which we are reading, that can never be 
country, he had still a strange hankering after histrionic honours, gained amidst the technicalities of the scholars (at least up to 
but was hissed off the stage. Asa poet, however, Petiifi was the Mr. Grote’s time). It is pleasant to hear Penelope and Asp asia 
idol of his countrymen; and this high position, be it remembered, spoken of as “ladies,” and it is even refreshing to have Alcibiades 
was won at the early age of twenty-three. A success so marvellous | called a “thorough snob,” in relation to his brutal treatment of 
turned his head a little, and on more than one occasion the poet | his wife, and to his cruel vanity in cutting off the tail of a mag- 
acted like a fool; but his carecr was glorious, and his death on the | nificent dog which he possessed, in order that people might “talk 
battle-field when fighting for the independence of his country one | of that, and s say nothing worse of him.” 
which any poet or patriot might be glad to die. Sorrow and Song Mr. Mahaffy divides his subject roughly into three y neriods,—the 
is scarcely the title to place above a biography of Petifi. Homeric age, the Lyric age, and the Attic hens and he also 
The memoir of Balzac, to which the writer devotes ninety pages, | devotes separate chapters to ‘Attic Culture,” ‘‘Religion in the 
is more distinctly that of a literary man. The brilliant success he | Attic Age,” and ‘The Business Habits of the ( Greeks.” With 
achieved was gained by literature, his misfortunes had another | regard to the Homeric and the Lyric age, Mr. Mahaffy does not 
origin. The garret life of his early days was due to his choice of | prete nd to be able to gather from his authorities more t than hints 
literature, at a time when, according to Mr. Curwen, he had no © dslal Lite ta Grosse, from Bemer to Menanter, Ey the Rov. 3.2. manag, BD 
literary gifts. Balzac was conscious of the power within him long! pondon: Macmillan and Co. 1874. 
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though in the former case these are sufficient for 


gestions 
a In the latter, they “allow 


a general sketch of life and manners. 
little more — 
inferences, always uncertain. 
ages are only intended as a necessary introduction to the later ones 
on Athenian life. In his first chapter, the author expresses his 
opinion that, ‘‘In connection more particularly with such theories 
as those of Mr. Froude, which endeavour to get rid of the refine- 
ments of philosophers and politicians, and to reduce the motives 
of society to rude violence and successful force, the best possible 
antidote is to study the various phases through which the society 
d the morals of such a people as the Greeks passed, 

After speaking of those differences between ancient and modern 
society which are caused by the abolition of slavery and the in- 
vention of printing, and considering the enormous contrasts 
between the religion of the Greeks and Christianity, Mr. Mahaffy 
naturally wonders ‘‘not at the greatness, but at the smallness of 
the advance in public morality which has been attained,” and he 
concludes his introductory chapter with a boldness which we may 
admire,—though we do not agree with him,—in a clerical Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, in the following words :—“ Socrates 
and Plato are far superior to the Jewish moralists; they are far 
superior to the average Christian moralist ; it is only in the match- 
less teaching of Christ himseif that we find them surpassed. So, 
then, the social life of the Greeks is more than a matter of anti- 
quarian curiosity. It is of practical value and interest to us all.” 
Considering the very immoral doctrines of parts of Plato’s 
Republic, we cannot in the least admit, however, that Plato came 
near the morality of Isaiah and Ezekiel, to say nothing of the 
ruder morality of the earlier Hebrew periods, on many of the 
most important questions of human life. 

But it is time to state some of the more noticeable conclusions 
arrived at in Mr. Mahaffy’s book. The first is that from the 
Homeric poems scholars have drawn a much exaggerated idea of 
the happiness of men in those early days, that probably the 
‘dim, common populations” in those times were in the condition 
of Hesiod’s unfortunate men of the Iron Age, and that the 
Homeric poems only describe the upper classes of society and those 
in immediate connection with them ; that for their benefit gods were 
described as occasionally running away in battle, and goddesses 
as engaging in intrigues. In fact, it is contended that the early 
poets, with the exception of Hesiod, were a number of courtiers 
who accommodated their poems to the weaknesses of their 


The essays, therefore, on these early 


an 


patrons, 
for the working-out of this argument, in which, by the way, he 
suggests that the councils of the Chiefs could not have been such 
nullities as represented in Ifomer ; that the common people were 
beginning to feel their importance in the State, and that Thersites 
was perhaps as much maligned by the poct, as Cleon, according to 
Mr. Grote, was by the historian. On the other hand, it is well shown 
in the book before us that women held a much more natural and 
honourable position in early times than they did afterwards in 
the day of Pericles, ‘‘at any rate, in the most perfect and ex- 
clusively Athenian society—that is to say, among Thucydides’ 
and Sophocles’ set "—if we are to trust the former in his recom- 
mendation of the obscurity of women put into the mouth 
of Pericles. But on Thucydides, as a general rule, Mr. 
Mahaffy looks with dislike and suspicion, as far as_ his 
authority on social matters goes, and he contends that the 
Greeks of the Periclean period are more truly represented 
in the pages of Herodotus. This is, perhaps, true, and at 


than scattered reflections, often inconsistent, and scanty | 


Our readers, however, must go to Mr, Mahaffy himself | 


| authorities when they make in favour of his theories, and to un- 


derrate them when they do not. As to his favourite Euripides, 
he hopes the time is soon coming when English scholars will 
judge that author ‘through his own works, and not through 
'those of either ancient buffoons or modern pedants.” This 
hard on Aristophanes, and we think that from the 
very book before us it could be shown that there was 
something to be said from his point of view. As an in- 
stance of this unfairness (though not an important one), Mr. 
| Mahaffy claims as a merit of Euripides the ‘ utterly novel 
and bold idea of introducing heroes in a state of penury upon 
the stage,” and in a note to the very same passage he finds fault 
with Aristophanes for noticing this as a peculiarity of Euripides, 
| “whereas the Philoctetes of Sophocles offers us as strong a case as 
|any in Euripides both of a hero in rags and a hero in villany 
_(Odysseus).” On the whole, too, it seems to us that the evi- 
dence of Euripides himself, if we accept Mr. Mahaffy’s view that 
| his characters are the pictures of the men of his own day, bears 
, out the remarks of Thucydides on the moral effects of the civil 
| wars, to which Mr. Mahaffy, in another part of his book, apparently 
| takes exception, as attributing the effect to a wrong cause. 
| Another point on which our author admits Aristophanes to be 
a good witness is the slighting manner in which old age was 
treated at Athens, compared to the respect in which it was held by 
the Spartans and the Romans, and with which it is still regarded 
among us, notwithstanding the frequent complaints (half comical, 
indeed,) of the elders among us concerning the undue import- 
ance given to the rising generation, and the habit the world is 
getting into of giving way in everything to ‘“‘the young people.” 
A propos of this subject, Mr. Mahaffy quotes from a book of 
travels an account of the custom of a savage tribe in Borneo, 
who make their old and useless members climb up into the trees, 
and then dance round them singing, ‘‘ The fruit is ripe, the fruit 
is ripe,” and then shake the trees till the victims fall down, when 
they are cooked and eaten. 

But to turn to lighter social questions, Mr. Mahaffy contrasts 
| Greek dinner-parties favourably with dull, English, stately feasts, 
| and compares the conversation to that among a lively people like 
| the Irish. Their cooking, however, was far superior, and he re- 
| joices that the attention of modern ladies is now being turned to 
| this essential element of comfort in our households. It is a curious 
| point, he observes, that the professors of this art were expected 
| to deal in Doric Greek and Homeric phrases, just as our menus 
are written in French, often quite incomprehensible to the waiters, 
/ one of whom, at an Oxford college, lately informed a guest who 
asked for the ‘* menu” that it was ‘‘all gone, sir.” These cooks, 

caterers, and fishmongers seem to have held a very undue im- 
; portance in Athenian society, and from what we read of them, it 
| would have been the very last idea that would have entered any- 
| body’s head to wish, with Hamlet, that any of his acquaintances 
were ‘so honest a man ” as a fishmonger. 

Our lady readers will be interested in the fact that high-heeled 
shoes, false and dyed hair, rouge, and pearl-powder were in 
| common use among the respectable classes at Athens about the 
time of Xenophon, and are condemned in the treatise on Gco- 
nomies Which bears his name, whoever the author may have 
been. The athletic class of readers will be edified by the com- 
| parison drawn between the Greeks and the English, in their 
| contempt for foreigners and the mixture of seriousness and sport 
| in these two peoples, in the one case shown by the games and 
contests which were part of their religion, and in the other by the 


is 








| 











| sort of religious earnestness entering into their athletic contests, 
cibly; but he has an aversion to Thucydides which is quite |—their boat-races, for example. Our lawyers, again, and especially 
amusing, and leads to constant remarks on his ‘“ dryness,” his! those of the present Government, with its reactionary Conservatism, 
“‘surliness,” and his “sameness,” which forcibly remind us of | will feel comfort in the fact that, advanced as the legal system of 
the way in which Staunton, in his edition of Shakespeare, keeps | the litigious Athenians was, the suitors were still subject to delays 
Snapping at that poor fellow, ‘Mr. Collier's annotator.” But) as great as ever disgraced our Court of Chancery, for this will 
the gencrality of Athenian women, even in later times, he contends, encourage them in their apparent feeling thatsour present system 
on the evidence of Euripides, were still in the natural position of , is perhaps as perfect as any that the ingenuity of man can invent. 
being not only the wives, but the trusted friends and helpers of| But we should never have done, if we tried to exhaust all the 
their husbands ; and he argues that since Euripides (according | points of interest in the book before us; and we have only to add 
to a saying attributed to Sophocles) ‘represented men as | that Mr. Mahafiy’s scrupulous fairness has led him, at least in one 
they were, and Sophocles men as they ought to be,” we instance, to use an argument from results in palliation of Greek, 
must modify all notions of Athenian society which are drawn | as compared with modern immorality, which is quite indefensible. 
exclusively from Thucydides, Sophocles, and Aristophanes. (It 
is rather curious, by the way, to compare this view of Euri- | i Saat 
pides and Sophocles with Mr. Matthew Arnold's estimate of | THE MAGAZINES. 

Sophocles as the most truly moderna of poets.) But with all due | Tur extraordinary inequalities sometimes visible between dif- 
deference to Mr. Mahaffy’s scholarship and great familiarity with | ferent numbers of the same magazine has always been a puzzle to 
these three authors, whose evidence on social matters he depre- | us, but it is explicable, compared with the tendency of all maga- 
ciates, it seems to us that he is inclined to appeal to them as| zines for any particular month to rise or sink above an average 


any rate, Mr. Mahaffy puts his arguments on that head very for- | 
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level. If their conductors were dependent on events, as journalists | I shall take the softest seat, keep up the window or down an I 
are, that would be natural; but they are not, and yet it is the | choose, and snooze the time away.” People who need not work 
rarest thing to find one magazine singularly good or bad when its | will often enough work hard, but let Lord Pembroke try an 
rivals are neither, or very dull when many of the others are | hour’s digging in the dark. He might as well turn crank, The 
brilliant. A kind of uniformity of tone sometimes pervades the | truth is, that he is convinced that alleviating human misery must 
whole ephemeral literature of a month which, considering the num- be good somehow, and that, though a thin streak of light, still ig 
ber of pens employed and the variety of subjects selected, suggests a rushlight which makes work possible. Only in using it he 
some impossible theory of mental contagion. This month, for , should remember that he is practically denying the truth of the 
example, the magazines are at their average level. There | doctrine of Fate. 

is nothing very striking in any one of them, unless, indeed, | 
the strange paper called ‘‘The Confessions of an English 
Chloral-eater” in Belgravia, of all places in the world, is the re- 
cord of a genuine experience, and there is nothing conspicuously 
bad. ‘They are filled with good papers, some instructive and 
many readable, but all just a little dull. The first article in the 
Contemporary, for instance, an analysis of the Jesuit Father Maim- 
bourg’s opinion upon Infallibility, is extremely good and clear, 
showing, as it does, how many great Catholic theologians 
have denied Infallibility; but then it is upon a_ subject 
with which men are getting bored, as they are, with all respect 
to Mr. Peter Bayne’s earnestness and eloquence, with the Cove- 
nanters, Charles IL., and Argyle. Even Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
grows a little wearisome, his extravagant hatred of the Dresdeners 
developing this month very little humour, though he writes a | 
savagely instructive account of the grand university amusement, “In any case, all we know is that the sun is going out. If we fall 


fighting duels, the object of which is to give or to receive a severe | ito the sun then we shall be fried; if we go away from the sun, or the 
sun goes out, then we shall be frozen. So that, so far as the earth is 


face-cut. The following judgment, however, judging by the Con | concerned, we have no means of determining what will be the character 
duct of the Saxon troops during the wars of 1866 and 1870, must | of the end, but we know that one of these two things must take place 
be due to prejudice rather than to insight, prejudice such as| in time. But in regard to the whole universe, if we were to travel 


that which induces a Canadian to assert that no American has any | foward as we have travelled backward in time, consider things as 
ph & falling together, we should come finally to a great central mass, all in 
ysique :— 


one piece, which would send out waves of heat through a perfectly 
“A crowd of upwards of a hundred students are standing about in| empty ether, and gradually cool itself down. As this mass got cool, it 
knots, discussing the instant fray. They are not « physically noble | would be deprived of all life or motion; it would be just a mere 
race; almost every face is marked with disease latent or developed, and | enormous frozen block in the middle of the ether. But that conclusion, 
tho figures are ill-hung, awkward, or weakly. No other land, perhaps, ; Which is like the one that we discussed about the beginning of the 
could show so large an assemblage of young men with so small a leaven | world, is one which we have no right whatever to rest upon. It depends 
of physical manliness. Half of these wear—not the sportive eye-glass— | upon the same assumption that the laws of geometry and mechanics are 
but the sober earnestness of spectacles. There is a fortune for oculists | exactly and absolutely true ; and that they have continued exactly and 
in Saxony ; and I should not wonder if a good part of the current belief | absolutely true for ever and ever.” 
in the national learning might be traced to the sage and studious aspect | ;, ; - ' . 3 : 
bestowed by these semi-universal spectacles. As a matter of fact, how- It is oan to see a professor of mane SCIEnce, who will believe 
ever, their genesis is from bad diet, and perhaps from some quality in | nothing but what can be proved, declaring speculation as useless 
the atmosphere. Most foreigners who have lived long in Saxony will| as the most bigoted believer. Thought is useless about the 
have found their eyesight more or less impaired. universe, writes Ali Tade to Mr. Layard, because God rules:— 
Lord Pembroke gives usa paper of some interest, not, indeed, | ‘‘ Listen, oh my son! There is no wisdom equal unto the belief 
for its thought, which is old and thin, but for its description |in God. He created the world; and shall we liken ourselves to 
of a state of mind common among the rich. He says :— | Him in seeking to penetrate the mysteries of His creation? Shall 
“They would do the right thing, many of them, if they could be sure | W 88Y; ‘Behold this star spinneth round that star, and this other 
what the right thing is; they would devote their lives to doing good | star with a tail cometh and goeth in so many years? Let it go! 
to others, if they could be sure that they really were doing good. But) He from whose hand it came will direct and guide it.” Thought 


they cannot, and so drift on unsatisfactorily enough, without any con- “< ‘ : A * 
sistent principle or fixed purpose in living ; eatin their ienovelent about the reine, writes Mr. Clifford, is useless, because science 
impulses by mere intermittent whims, supported and justified only by | alone can guide us; and as the laws of mechanics and geometry are 
religious doctrines and arguments that they daily question and ignore ; not absolute, science can give us no help whatever. Mr. Morley 
satisfying their luxurious and stingy impulses by whims (generally, I continues, but does not conclude his sketch of Diderot, a really 


fear, less intermittent), justified and’ supported only by a so-called : Hager? . 
Political Economy, that they would shrink from a thorough-going remarkable instance in biography of an author understanding a 


acceptance of; with no much better guide in life than to be rather | man with whom he has the sympathy neither of love nor hate; 
like each other, a course that reminds the observer of nothing so much | and Mr. W. H. Roberts gives us a most striking account of the 


as a crowd of blind men holding on to each other, under the impression ‘ am - 
that by so doing they will be led in the safest direction. They cannot effect of the Poor Law in demoralising the agricultural labourer. 


feel thoroughly sure whether charity is right or wrong, they cannot | He declares, and to a great extent proves, that the Poor Law has 
feel thoroughly sure whether luxury is right or wrong; and cannot, | had a most potent effect in keeping down the wages of the farm- 


above all, put a limit to either of them. They do not even know, a : F F uy : of 
thoroughly, whether energy and earnestness are really of any use. A labourer, ™ destroying his self-reliance and independence d 
deplorable picture, truly! but many will testify to the truth of it, even character, in training him in the use of subterfuge and deceit, an 


some from the restless activity of whose life no one would guess the | jn deadening to an appalling extent his natural affections. That 
presence of such maddening and disheartening uncertainty. Many a labourers should claim an allowance for “nursing” sick parents 


young life, full of lofty aspirations and bright promise, is dragged down | . : z on 
into selfishness and indifference; many a man, full ‘of great powers, | 18 perhaps natural enough, as they think the money their right, 


has lived and died almost useless from its chilling, enervating influence. | but they often, when refused the money, send them to “the 

—— every one has suffered from it more or less, at one time or | house,” regarding the parish as an enemy, who otherwise would 

— ' | get the better of them,—and there are stronger instances than 

He believes that the causes of this condition of mind are, firstly, | these :— 

rowing belief in fatalism, or rather in the hopel | 

the ¢ tee, Be re en Z by _Sprmenuee “ | The poor children will be brought to the workhouse by the grand- 

any solution to the puzzle of the universe ; secondly, the increasiNg | mother, who will declare before their faces, and amidst their tears and 

readiness toask Cui bono ? human power beingso slight; and thirdly, | sobs, that ‘she can’t keep ’em, nor won't,’ and that she will leave 

the awe-inspiring feeling, which science tends to deepen, that | them there. In a recent case of this kind, a very pretty and page re 
| little girl was brought before a Board of Guardians by an elderly 








The Fortnightly is full of good papers, though they will none 
| of them be specially attractive to the general reader, who will 
| scarcely even understand Mr. Clifford’s elaborate, though easily 
| written discussion on ‘The First and the Last Catastrophe,”—ap 
| effort to show that, although we can in no way time the beginning 
| of the universe, we have much evidence to showthat the world began 
to solidify between one and two hundred of millions of years ago, 
and that though we can say nothing as to the end of the 
universe, the end of this earth, and with it of consciousness upon 
the earth, is as probable as science can make anything. He wil] 
certainly not be tempted to patient reading by the gloomy con- 
clusion that study of the origin and probable destiny of the 
universe is useless, because we have from a scientific point of view 
no data whatever to go upon :— 














pensar —_ one Sein Gee ony s gg, Se relation to the uni- | woman, very tidily dressed, and looking very comfortable. The child, 
verse. This, Lord Pembroke thinks, will cure itself, for ‘when | sje said, was one of four belonging to her only son, lately a 
this one 


man realises that he cannot remove mountains he will set to work The widow was trying to maintain the other three, but 


ills,” > hi i . | been with her grand-parents since her father’s death. The woman 
on molehills,” but his only panacea for the others is work; do  chetineh thas hae Eeehied eae © anter comine aook naan 


the little good you find to do, and believe that too grand speculation | they had no other child or encumbrance; indeed, it was evident from 
must be futile, because we cannot know enough of the conditions. | the appearance of both that they were very comfortably off. What 


That is not a gospel which will do much good. A few will be | more natural than that this solitary old couple should have taken 
be ] ae P be b A dvi d . : ad . | little orpban to their hearts, and cherished her during the few years 
ee oe embroke advises, and as we perceive he Alm-~ | «1.6 would have required their help? But no; they had got hold of 


self is trying to be, but the remainder will say, “‘ As I do not know | the notion that the parish ought to keep her, and neither persuasion 
either the terminus, or the road, or the object of my railway travel, | nor reproach, nothing in short but the strong arm of the law, 
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ke them do “ “ 
yore but should have been a delight. 


____-Mr. Lepel Griffin defends the examinations for the Civil 
Service against the charge of failure as an intellectual test, 
but admits that some change should be introduced to ensure 
the candidates knowing something of the world, and men, 
and manners. It is, he says, not in the selection of candi- 
dates, but in the training of selected candidates that the 
system fails, and suggests that residence in a university should 
be obligatory. Mr. Corrance gives us an extremely adroit 
aper on ‘Tenant-right,” intended to show farmers that a tenant- 
right law will really benefit only the rich among them, and that 
oar will obtain more from custom when it has solidified itself 
than an Act of Parliament can give them, hoping thus, we fancy, to 
throw an apple of discord into their ranks ; and Mr. J. C. Morison 
ahigh, but critical appreciation of Mr. Pattison’s “‘ Isaac Casaubon.” 
It is difficult to make extracts from such a production, but we 
seldom remember to have read a more delicate bit of complimen- 
tary criticism by a reviewer who, while so appreciative of his 
author, still hits the blot in his work thus :— 

«The subject chosen seems to me an ungrateful one, and unworthy of 
Mr. Pattison’s powers and labour. The lives of students are proverbially 
dull, and from the nature of the case, they must be so in proportion as 
they were successful students. But Casaubon is dull even in his own 
elass. The worthy man was so amply provided with the quieter virtues, 
he was so meek not to say tame in spirit, so pious, so painful with his 
constant groan over time lost through gossiping friends (I believe he 
was a gossip, and deplored it as Johnson did his fondness for lying in 
bed), that it is impossible to take any vivid interest in him. He had 
not a single vice or exaggerated virtue to give piquancy to his career. 
He had not even a splenetic temper to give him pungency like Scaliger 
and Bentley, and add to all this, he was, as Mr. Pattison admits, defi- 
cient in original genius. Hence the choice seems to me not a happy 
ene for a writer like Mr. Pattison. But he may justly retort that that 
is no business of mine, that he felt drawn to the life of Casaubon, and 
that it is impertinent in a reviewer to find fault with his choice.” 





The political writer in Blackwood gives us his usual supply of 
writing, made weaker in style than usual by the absence of any one 
in power to vituperate, but stronger in meaning by the unusual 
presence of a distinctive thought. He says that Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, which assailed almost all institutions, spared two, 
the Bench of Judges and the House of Commons—a blunder, for 
Mr. Gladstone never could bear to pay new Judges properly—and 
the new constituency, called into being, let us not forget, by the 
Conservative leader, appears inclined to attack both. The elec- 
tion of Dr. Kenealy by Stoke-upon-‘Trent was a declaration of 
want of confidence in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and showed, 
as the writer says, and as we have always argued, that the ballot 
is, as regards the voters, ‘‘a demoralising agency,” and there is a 
possible doubt whether the constituency trusts the House of Com- 
mons. The writer is indebted to Mr. Disraeli for his epigram, 
but there is a thought to be considered in this sentence :— 

“The depositary of power, it was once observed in a celebrated 
political novel, in this country, is always unpopular, and eventually 
falls. The House of Commons has erected a splendid dominion, and 
wielded it with wonderful success, but no one knows if it is fixed in the 
affection of the newly-enfranchised masses. They know and appreciate 
the distinction between a Throne and a Republic, and there have 
been various indications that they are Royalists in their tendencies, and 
consider the power of the Crown as unduly in abeyance. However this 
may be, those who, like ourselves, are attached to Parliamentary insti- 
tutions and form of government, may well attend to the relation between 
the House of Commons and the masses.” 

Why does Blackwood think the power taken from the Com- 
mons may be transferred back to the Throne? Is it not at 
least as likely to be transferred to demagogues far more destruc- 
tive than those men to whom the title has hitherto been assigned ? 
——The author of the papers “In a Studio” has rather weak- 
ened his own force by adopting the dialogue form, which he can- 
not manage, his interlocutors talking like over-solemn essayists ; 
but his information is well put and worth remembering. He 
asserts that the moderns who are showing such extravagant taste 
for art have by no means reached the appreciativeness of the 
ancients. Zeuxis grew so rich that he refused to sell more pic- 
tures, and gave them away to cities ; and Nicias declined an offer 
from Attalus of £15,000 for a single picture. Apelles received 
£5,000 for a portrait of Alexander, and gave £12,500 for each 
Picture Protogenes had in his studio. Julius Cesar gave 
£20,000 for two pictures of single figures, one Ajax and the other 
Medea; and M. Agrippa paid to the municipality of Cyzicus 
£10,600 fortwo more. Lucius Mummius refused £52,000 for a 
picture of ‘‘ Father Bacchus” which he had seized in Greece, and 
Tiberius gave 60,000 sestertia, or nearly half-a-million, for a 
picture by Parrhasius. Cicero argued that Verres had compelled 
Heius, a rich Sicilian, to part with a little bronze Cupid by Praxi- 
teles because Verres bought it for only £1,063 ; and Nicomedes 








that which, under the circumstances, was not only a| offered to pay off the public debt of Cnidus—* quod erat ingens,” 


| says Pliny—if the citizens would give him Praxiteles’s statue of 
| Venusin retarn, and was refused, because it was the glory of the city. 
|“ But what shall we say of Lollia Paulina, the rival of Agrippina, 
| whose dresses alone were valued at £332,916?” Nero gave nine- 
teen millions in presents only—rather more than Louis Quatorze 
| spent upon Versailles—and 
| 
| ‘* There was Pallas, the curled darling and lover of Agrippina, who 
| was enormously rich, and to whom Juvenal alludes as atype of wealthy 
men, in the line, ‘Ego possideo plus Pallanto et Licinio.’ He left a 
| handsome estate in land—I speak only of Jand now—of some 
| £2,921,875. Then there was Seneca, the philosopher and moralist, who 
| always preached the virtues of poverty and self-denial, and professed 
| the virtues of Stoicism, who left about the same amount, given to him 
| in great part, I suppose, by Nero; and Lentulus, whose real estate 
amounted to about £3,229,166; and Isodoros, who disposed by will of 
416 slaves, 3,660 yoke of oxen, and 257,000 other cattle. These were 
all fairly well off, one might say ; but apparently Marcus Scaurus was 
superior to them all in wealtb.” 
These fortunes are perfectly possible, if we recollect that the 
wealth of a plundered world was in the hands of a few Roman 
nobles ; but it must be remembered that in those days all statistics 
were more or less inaccurate, that even now a popular estimate of 
a man’s wealth is often ludicrously exaggerated, and that a Roman 
household consisting of slaves, and food to a Roman noble 
costing scarcely anything, his surplus could all be devoted to the 
competition of luxury. The writer is to continue, and should 
begin by a rather more exhaustive statement of the value and 
purchasing power of the coins in which the ancients described 


wealth. 


We have discussed elsewhere the most readable of the papers 
in the Cornhill, that on ‘The Cost of Living,” but there is a good 
essay on ‘‘ Luca Signorelli,” a painter scarcely known in England ; a 
most thoughtful and pleasant one on the Greek idea of Helen of 
Troy, the diamond-hearted woman cursed or blessed, as was Mary 
Stuart afterwards, with Aphrodite’s spell, the spell of fascination 
| for men for whom she herself could scarcely care ; and a most 

entertaining, though scarcely just, biography of Hazlitt. ‘There 
is insight in the writer's account of Hazlitt’s peculiar temper, his 
intense or overweening sense of his own individuality, his innate, 
though peculiar sensuality, and his capacity of hatred, but we 
think he underrates his intellectual power. Hazlitt was a critic of 
the first order, so great that a man like Scott overpowers his 
| hatreds, and compels him, in spite alike of his prejudices and his 
theories, to be just. The judgment that ‘‘ whenever Hazlitt 
writes from his own mind he writes what is well worth reading” 
is sound, but is perhaps a little less than Hazlitt’s due in his own 
department of art. When judging living persons ‘ Hazlitt 
sees through coloured glasses, but his vision is not the less 
penetrating” :— 

“Tf he darkens the shades, and here and there exaggerates an un- 
gainly feature, we still know that the shade exists and that the feature 
is not symmetrical. De Quincey reports the saying of some admiring 
friend of Hazlitt, who confessed to a shudder whenever Hazlitt used his 
habitual gesture of placing his hand within his waistcoat. The hand 
might emerge armed with a dagger. Whenever, said the same friend 
(Heaven preserve us from our friends!), Hazlitt had been distracted for 
a moment from the general conversation, he looked round with a 
mingled air of suspicion and defiance, as though some objectionable 
phrase might have evaded his censure in the interval. The traits recur 
to us when we read Hazlitt’s descriptions of the men he had known.” 
He was happiest, though most bitter, upon his own early friends 

“ Brooding over his injuries and his desertions, Hazlitt has pondered 
almost with the eagerness of a lover upon the qualities of his intimates. 
Suspicion, unjust it may be, has given keenness to his investigation. 
He has interpreted in his own fashion every mood and gesture. He 
has watched his friends as a courtier watches a royal favourite. He 
has stored in his memory, as we fancy, the good retorts which his shy- 
ness or unreadiness smothered at the propitious moment, and brings 
them out in the shape of a personal description. When such a man 
sits at our tables, silent and apparently self-absorbed, and yet shrewd 
and sensitive, we may well be afraid of the dagger, though it may not 
be drawn till after our death, and may write memoirs instead of piercing 
flesh. And yet Hazlitt is no mean assassin of reputations.” 


Maemiillan has a capital bit of padding, the ‘“'Tercentenary 
Festival at Leyden,” by J. P. Mahaffy, which will revive all it 
readers’ interest in the half-forgotten University which still num- 
bers 800 students, and some of the greatest names in Europe 
among its Professors :— 

“It should be noted concerning the students that, as their culture is 
superior to that of English and Irish students, so their habits and ways 
seemed not inferior to the average Oxford or Cambridge men. The 
Dutch are not the least like the average German student—untidy, poor, 
and duelling ; and even where the German students are gentlemanly 
and refined, as many are at Gottingen, there always remains the bar- 
barism of the duel. The Dutch are far above this level. They have 
private means. They are even accused of extravagance. Thoy live in 
handsome lodgings, with good appointments. They have good wine 
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and good cigars for their friends. They do not give their enemies the 
satisfaction of hacking their faces. Their conduct all through the 
feast, as stewards, as spectators, as audiences, was most exemplary. 
At the solemn giving of degrees there was no approach to the disgrace- 
ful scenes which have often been the opprobrium of Oxford and Dublin. 
They were hospitable, generous, and enthusiastic; and always gentlemen. 
There are now nearly 800 of them, residing for four years at least. 
They pay from £10 to £20 in fees, and if not preparing for any special 
profession, consider law the best general training. Thus about two- 
thirds of them appear to be law students.” 
Nothing in Fraser this month is of striking merit, but there 
are several papers in it of interest, and the number is, on the 
whole, quite up to the average. Mr. Carlyle gives us a paper on 
the portraits of John Knox, which is really a condensed biography 
of the Scottish Reformer, but does not modify seriously the 
usual English view of his character as a great and self-sacrificing 
and successful but narrow ideologue, a Hebrew prophet, as Carlyle 
calls him, with the deep devoutness of the Hebrew, and also with 
much of his inner sternness and capacity of hate for all he deemed 
offensive to the Lord. Mr. Carlyle decides, mainly on internal 
evidence, in favour of a portrait of Knox which belonged to the 
Barons Somerville, and which he believes, in common with some 
great experts, to be a copy of a picture by Porbus, the original 
of which may be in existence. The portrait as given in 
this engraving differs from all others in a certain appearance 
of reflective intellect in the upper part of the head, in a broader 
roll of the under-lip, which is, however, in all portraits slightly 
thick and protruded, and in a certain indefinable expression 
which suggests the ecclesiastic rather than the warrior. The face 
is as stern as any other portrait of Knox, but it is far more 
reflective, and admits of the possibility of that trace of humour 
in the character which Mr. Carlyle always maintains to have 
existed there. The evidence, as we have said, is very incom- 
plete, except as to the authorship of the picture, but it will 
probably lead to a strict search for the original, which, we suggest, 
should be sought out of Scotland, in any place where the 
thirteenth Baron Somerville can be ascertained to have been. 
A paper on ‘‘ Tetuan,” not in itself very fresh, contains a suggestive 
paragraph on a singularly secluded tribe of Jews in Morocco, who 
believe they settled there before the Captivity, and maintain a 
semi-independence in the mountains of the Atlas :— 





a notice of it would have been most appropriate,—the Christmas 
season. We will do it a tardy justice now, all the more willingly out 
| of regard for the author, whose untimely death certainly did something 
| to “eclipse the gaiety of nations.” The book, which may be said tor 
| belong to the school of “ Alice in Wonderland,” though it is sufficiently 
| original to escape being called an imitation, is exceedingly amusing, 
| There are Frank’s adventures in Quadrupedremia, for instance, where 
| he falls in with a lot of hideous and anomalous creatures who reproach 
him with the inconsistencies and inconveniences of their formation, He 
| had eaten too much plum-cake, it seemed, after a visit to the Zoological 
| Gardens, and had dreamed these horrid things; and lo! here they are, 
like the figures who, as the followers of Mohammed believe, will start up 
| in the Judgment Day to demand life from those who have made them, 
; And others of Frank’s adventures are equally good. 

Catalogue of the London Library. By Robert Harrison, Secretary and 
Librarian. Fourth Edition. 1875.—The publication of a new edition of 
this catalogue reminds us that five-and-thirty years have passed away 
since the London Library was established, to supply a want that had 
been long felt by students and by general readers. Circulating libraries 
no doubt abounded then, and the more recent formation of such 
libraries as Mudie’s and Smith's has done much towards satisfying 
the growing appetite for novels, biographies, popular scientific works, 
voyages, travels, and periodical literature. The aim of these and similar 
establishments is to supply new books; the object the founders of the 
London Library had in view was to establish a great circulating 
library, comprising important works of all periods and in alf 
languages, so that men of letters and others might be able to 
pursue their researches at their own firesides. When Robert 
Southey took up a special branch of study—Wesley und Methodism, for 
example—he was generally obliged to purchase all the books which he 
required. Had he lived in these days, he would have had his box of 
books from St. James’s Square, and would have been spared no trifling 
trouble and expense. The value of the library in this respect is proved 
by the great number of literary men who appear in the list of sub- 
scribers, but its advantages are by no means solely appreciated by 
readers who are themselves authors. Every one who is not content to 
read for mere amusement, and who likes old books as well as new, will 
find the value of a comprehensive library like this, and we are glad to 
see that its advantages are becoming more and more appreciated. 
Much praise is due to the secretary for the satisfactory state of the 
library in a financial point of view, and much also for the ability with 
which the literary department is managed. This new catalogue, which 
contains more than a thousand pages, and the titles of nearly one 








‘* The members of the first division claim to be descended from some 

of the Jewish nation who, they say, left Palestine and migrated to the | 
Barbary States before the Babylonian captivity. They reside in the 
Atlas mountains, and always attach themselves for protection to some 
Berber tribe, the language of which people they speak; they are per- 
mitted to bear arms, and are naturally more independent than the | 
Hebrews of the plains, whom they affect to despise. Very meagre and | 
untrustworthy are the accounts generally received of the Atlas Jews, 
as they never visit the low country, and communication with them is | 
both difficult and hazardous; it is a fact, however, that a city inhabited | 
by this race exists, either in the distant recesses of the Atlas, or be- | 
tween that range and the Sahara desert. The descriptions given of it 
are very vague, and even a fair approximation to the locality cannot 
be indicated.” 
Is the evidence for the existence of such a city any stronger than 
the evidence for the existence of an independent Aztec city some- 
where in the mountains south of Mexico ?—There is a sound | 
paper on Recruiting, which, however, recommends the ballot 
for the Militia, and will therefore not be listened to till the 
country feels itself in danger; and a précis of some of the secret 
papers of the Second Empire, from which we take the following 
telegrams, which show the utter disorganisation and helplessness 
into which the French Army had been allowed to fall :— 











“ Here are a few selected ones. From Persigny to the Emperor on | 
the declaration of war:—‘Accept my warmest congratulations. The | 
whole of France will follow you. The enthusiasm is universal.’ From 
the Emperor, at Metz, August 1:—‘ The Empress is not entitled to ap- 
point Generals for the Army. That of General Grandchamp must be 
cancelled.’ From the Empress on August 7:—‘I am much pleased with 
the resolutions of the Ministry. I am convinced that we shall send the 
Prussians across, [‘épée dans les reins.’ Filon to Duperré, September 4: 
—‘ The Empress wishes you to pay no attention to orders from Bouillon. | 
The Emperor cannot understand the real state of things. One General 
telegraphs from Bitche :—‘ No money in the public chest.’ ‘ At Metz, 
neither sugar nor rice, nor coffee nor rice.’ ‘They are sending us | 
enormous packages of maps which are utterly useless—not a single | 
map,’ &e. Another General :—‘ Just arrived at Belfort. Can’t find my | 
brigade, nor a general of division. What am I to do? Don't know | 
where my regiments are.’ ‘Of the 800 artillery collars at St. Omer, I} 
find 500 are too small. What is to be done?’ One of the Commissariat 
at Chalons :—‘ Just received from the Army of the Rhine a requisition 
for 400,000 rations of biscuits and supplies. I have not a single ration 
of any kind, except coffee and sugar.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ae aes 
From Nowhere to the North Pole. By Tom Hood. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This book somehow happened to be missed at the time when 





hundred thousand volumes, is the best possible proof that the object of 
the original promoters has been satisfactorily carried out. 
Shadows Cast Before. By Massingberd Home. (Chapman and Hall.) 


|} —This is a lackadaisical story about a young lady, whose name is 


Beatrice Vane, but whom her admirers call “ Princess.” She lives at 
Géloz, in the Basses Pyrénées, with her cousin, Captain Treherne, a bored 
young officer of the conventional type, and his wife, a spiteful, unmean- 
ing sort of person, about whose rd/e in the narrative the author seems 
to have changed her mind while writing the story. Beatrice is hand- 
some, romantic, and subject to presentiments; indeed so much is she 
subject to them, that they are constantly occurring at the most unsuit- 
able times and in the most unlikely places,and all through the book 
the reader has an uncomfortable sense that each incident is only the 
shadow cast before of some other event. After a very mild experience of 
being crossed in love, Beatrice marries Sir Hugh Courtenay, a remark- 


| ably nice fellow, one of the most pleasant and natural novel-heroes we 


have met with for a long time, and his fate inspires us with pity, for his 
bride is more beset with presentiments than ever, and she worries him 
and herself unmercifully, under circumstances in which the very silliest 
of all possible young ladies would have been induced, in real life, to rest 
and be thankful. Beatrice is, in fact, an intolerable bore, and when she 
discovers the hidden room, the mysterious documents, and the family 
secrets, and when all her preseutiments fulfil themselves, we are un- 


| able to compassionate her, however sorry we may feel for Sir Hugh. 


The merits of the story are its vivid pictures of the scenery and the 
life of the little Pyrenean town, some droll sketches of the natives, and 
the excellent English in which it is written. 

A Child of Fortune. By Stephen J. MacKenna. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—A military novel, when it is a novel of the barracks, is 
not an agreeable specimen of literature. We call this a military novel, 
because the characters in it are soldiers, or wives, or relations, or per- 
sons in some way connected with soldiers. And there are references in 
it to parades and to gradations of rank. But it is not about military 
matters in the same way that a clerical novel would be about clerical 
matters. Betting, gambling, swearing, gossiping, and mischief-making 
are the chief employments of the characters, witb, of course, love-making- 
In this particular instance, there is a great secret, and a vast amount 
of plotting and lying connected with it. There is a religious lieutenant, 
who, being pious and poor, and having an unreasonable dislike to 
being ‘purchased over,” is made the object of special scorn. 
Beside these, we have a terrible old villain of a colonel, a drunken ex- 
chaplain, and a rascally surgeon. Most of the people are bad, and almost 
all the rest are foolish. In short, the novel is not instructive, or eve 
amusing. 
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 Grieusal Zigzag ; 07, Wanderings in Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and 
Eoypt. By Charles Hamilton. (Chapman and Hall.)—The real object 

— Hamilton’s book is to obtain redress for a great wrong which 
“s believes himself to have suffered. His travels have not been over 
a ; or has he the art of giving novel impressions of the old. 
it seems, dangerously beaten by a mob of fanatics or 
ants to get a Parliamentary Committee to 


new ground, n 
But he was, 
ans in Egypt, and he w 


cn into the circumstances of the case. He could not have a better 
ph than now. There never was such a Government for granting 
c 


Committees; it is about the only thing they seem able to do. Only he 
must make haste, or else all the available Members will be used up. 
Of course, 4 gentleman with a grievance of this kind has not much 
Jove for the Government from which he seeks compensation. We must, 
therefore, take cum grano his declaration that if slavery is to be really 
abolished in Egypt, the government of the country must be taken out 
of the hands that now hold it. But it looks like the truth. The social 
life of Mohammedanism seems to make slavery a necessity. “There are 
but few women here,” he says of some Abyssinian village ; “they have 
been drained off to fill Egyptian establishments.” And so it will be 
wherever the military skill and valour of European adventurers spread 
the sway of Egyptian despots. 

Strong as Death. By Mrs. C. M. Clarke. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
This is a story of the Trish troubles of the end of the last century, and 
is fairly interesting and readable. The love history of the two heroines 
is harrowing. In one case the young lady is nearly buried alive; in 
the other, the lover is positively executed, yet somehow is found to be 
alive. There is some very lively dialogue in the book, and some graphic 
pictures of Irish life. But for the cruel necessity which has prolonged 
it to three volumes, we might have been able to speak of it in terms of 


higher praise. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









Sn ee 
Alcott (L. M.), Work, 1/0; Beginning Again (Rose Library)......... (Low & Co.) 1/0 
Alloutt (H.), Our Flower Garden ...... cloth, 1/6; boards (Estates Gazette Office) 10 
Beard and Rockwell's Practical Treatise on Medical Uses of Electricity (Lewis) 25,0 
Beecher (H. W.), Sunshine in the Soul, 12m0 ........cccereereeseseeeeeeres (Dickinson) 2 
Bourne (F. W.), Ministers, Workers Together with God, &c. (Hamilton & Co.) 3 
Braithwaite (M.), Fireside Hymn-book, 18m0__ .....s.eeseeceseeeees (Hamilton &Co.) 3 
Brereton (J. L.), County Education. Reports of School Assoc....(Bickers & Son) 1 
Brice (S.), Law Relating to Public Worship, 8vo...... +--(Stevens & Haynes) 28 
Byron (L. D.), Origin and Nature of Baptism, 8vo. eeseeeeee(SiMpkin & Co.) 1 
Calvert's Factory Acts’ Wages Table . (J. Heywood) 3 
Castle Builders, by Autbor of * Heir of Redclyffe,” 12mo. (Mozley) 





Clayton (C.), Sermons preached at Stanhope. Cr 8V0_ .....c.cccsseeosseseeees (Seeley) 
Codrington (Admiral Sir E.), Memorial of bis Life, by his Daughter (Longmans) 
Dale (J. M.), Clergyman’s Legal Handbook, with Supplement, er 8vo (Seeley) 


Davies (Dr.), Select Thoughts on the Ministry and the Church, 8Vo ...... (Tegg) 1 
Eastern Fruit on Western Dishes, by P. V. Nasby, feap 8V0 ........ (Routledge) 
Encyclopedia Britannica, part 3, 4to ..... a (Black) 





English Hymn-book, 12mo save (Hamilton & Co.) 
Faunce (D. W.), The Christian in the World, 12mo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Fry (D. P.), The Rating Act, 1874, with Notes, 12M0 .......ce.e0+e (Knight & Co.) 
Gaskoin (G.), On the Psoriasis or Lepra, 8vo. (Churchill) 
Gordon (Lady Doff), Last Letters from Egypt, with Memoir, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Gouraud (Malle. J.), Four Gold Pieces, a Story of Normandy, 16mo (Low & Co.) 
Grant (Gen. Sir Hope), Incidents in the China War ...(W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Guillemard, Over Land and Sea, a Log of Travel Round the World...(Tinsley) 
Hart (H. C.), List of Plants Found in Islands of Aran (Hodges, Foster, & Co.) 
Hood's Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse, 12M0..........0.e00++---( Moxon) 
Hughes (T. J.), From Egypt to Canaan, or from Bondage to Rest (Haughton) 
Hulme (F. E.), Principles of Ornamental Art, 4t0...........000008 ausesotounenii (Cassell) 
Inman (Mrs. F.), Plan for Teiching Music to a Child, 8vo_ .... (T. Laurie) 
Lacordaire (P.), Life, Conferences delivered at Toulouse (Henry S. King & Co.) 
Langmead (Taswell), English Constitutional History, &c. (Stevens & Haynes) 21/0 
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Linton (E. L.), Patricia Kemball, a Novel, cr 8V0.........+0000+ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lloyd (F.) and Newton (W.), Prassia’s Representative Men, cr 8vo (Triibner) 10/6 
Lockhart (W. P.), Backsliding, 12M0 .............sssesseseeeee- (Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 


1 Ocean & Atmosphere ...(Stanford) 3/0 
(Churchill) 10/0 





Martin, Theories of Horizontal Currents 
Mayne (R. G.), Medical Vocabulary, 12mo 








Meredyth (F.), Arca, a Repertory of Original Poems, Sacred & Secular(Triibner) 5/0 
Moody & Sankey, the New Evangelists, their Lives and Labours (Ward & Lock) 1/0 
Moss (R.), Inequalities in Grants made by Eccles. Commissioners (Simpkin&Co.) 1/0 
Pattison (S. R.), On History of Evangelical Christianity (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/6 
Pettigrew (A.), Handy Book of Bees, 12mo .........(William Blackwood & Sons) 3/6 
Plattner’s Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative Anal; sis (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Pringle (R. C.), Live Stock of the Farm, er 8vo...(William Blackwood & Sons) 9/0 
Pyrna, a Commune, or Under the 1ce, cf 8V0 .cc...esecccseesseseeees (Bickers & Son) 3/6 
Reade (W.), The Outcast, er SV0...........c0000 (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Reed (T. A.), The Phonographic Gradus, (Pitman) 1/6 
Reid (Captain Mayne), Boy Slaves, 12mo..... yard & Lock) 3/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Lady of the Lake, feap 8vo. (Black) 1/6 
Scribe (E.), Betrand et Raton, Comédie, with Notes by Jules Bué ...(Eacbette) 1/6 










Shakespeare, Stratford Edition, by Charles Knight, 6 vols...... (Ward & Lock) 25/0 
Shakespeare's Henry VIII., with Notes, 1/0; King Lear. ...........0+0+-++ (Collins) 1/0 
Smedley (M.B.}, Boarding-out and Pauper Schools for Girls (H. S. King & Co.) 3/6 





Stanton (J.), Judas Wright, Cr 8¥0.......00.ccccoccsssessoccsscscocsseeceses erent (McGee) 3/6 
Strangford (Viscount), Angela Pisani, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo (Bentley & Sons) 31/6 
Technical Drawing and Design, part 2, 4to (Collins) 1/6 
Toxie, a Tale, 3 vols cr 8vo. -sseeeee(S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Turner (Dawson), & Price (J.), Aids to Classical Study, 2nd Series (Longmans) 3/6 
Vaughan (James), Sermons to Children, cr 8¥0 .......cccccccsseeceeceeees (Dickinson) 4/6 
Vince (C.), The Unchanging Saviour, & other Sermons (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Vogel (Dr. H.), Chemistry of Light and Photography, cr 8vo (H.S. King &Co.) 5/0 
Wood (S.), ‘Lhe New Curiosum Urbis, a Guide to Rome (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 














SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the SpEcTATOR, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
increased, 


SCALE OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 1875). 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 








Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column ..,.....cscccserseeee £3 10 0 
Half-Page.......... enecevescosvensssoss 5 5 0O| Half-Column .... - 100 
Quarter-Page 212 6 | Quarter-Column........ ssserecseeeee O17T 6 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Unitep Kincpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. 

To Scpscripers IN THE UntTeD States.— The Annual Subscription to 
the SrectatTor, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 








OOD FLOOR - CLOTH.—TRELOAR 
69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


‘Ta Rey. W. A. O’CONOR’S COMMENTARY on the 
GOSPEL of ST. JOHN is now ready, price 10s 64. The Tenth Chapter of 
the “Creed of Christendom" is given, with the consent of the Author, in an Ap- 
pendix, that the reader may be able to compare all the chief objections to the 
Gospel of St. John with its true interpretation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| Pe DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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UEEN’S 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1553, for the 
General Education of Ladies, and for granting Certid- 
cates of Knowledge. 
PATRONS. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Visitor—Tue Lorp BisHor OF LONDON. 

The Classes of the College will meet for the 
EASTER TERM on MONDAY, APRIL 19. Classes in 
Greek and for Conversation in Modern Languages on 
the entry of six names. Individual instruction given 
in Instrumental and Vocal Music. Special Lectures 
will be given during the Term by the Rev. Canon 
Barry, D.D., Principal of King's College, London, on 
“The History of the Church of England from Eliza- 
beth to the Revolution;” and by W. Huaues, Esq., 
FRG S. on “Arctic Discovery from the Reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Victoria.” 

Boarders are received by Miss Wood and Miss Parry 
on the College premises. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Scholar- 
ships, Fees, &c., may be had on application to Miss 
GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43and 45 HARLEY STREET, W., 
For Girls under Fourteen. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss HAY. 

The Classes in the School will open for the EASTER 
TERM on MONDAY, APRIL 19th. The pupils are 
examined twice a term by Professors of the College. 
Boarders are received by Miss Wood and Miss Parry 
on the College premises. Prospectuses may be had on 
’pplication to Miss Grove, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 
£20. Election second week in May 


Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 





COLLEGE, I ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 


4 WOMEN, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 

Councit.—Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., Dr. Charl- 
ton Bastian, Dr. Billing, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. 
Sroadbent, Dr. King Chambers, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. 
Lockhart Clarke, Mr. George Cowell, Mr. Critchett, 
Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. Berkeley Hill, Professor Huxley, 
Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Murie, Mr. A. T. Norton, 
Dr. Payne, Dr. W.S. Playfair, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Riving- 
ton, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, Dr. Stokoe, Dr. Sturges. 

LEcTURERS.—Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. King Cham- 
bers, Dr. Cheadle, Mr. Critchett, Mrs. Garrett-Ander- 
son, M.D., Dr. Dupré, Mr. Heaton, Mr. Berkeley Hill, 
Dr. Murie, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Rivington, Mr. Schiifer, 
Dr. Stokoe, Dr. Sturges. 

Dean of the School—Mr. A. T. Norton, vice Dr. 
Anstie, deceased 

The SUMMER SESSION will commence on SATUR- 
DAY, May Ist. The following Courses of Lectures 
will be delivered during the Session :— 

Materia Medica, Botany, Practical Chemistry, and 
Comparative Anatomy. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, each of the value of 
£25, will be offered for competition at the end of 
April and September respectively. 

All candidates must have passed a Preliminary 
Examination in Arts recognised by the Examining 
Boards. 

For particulars apply to the Dean of the School. 

EMMA HEATON, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
(Late 48 and 49 Bedford Square.) 

EASTER TERM will begin on Thursday, April 15. 
Two ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by 
open petition at the beginning of next October. 

Prospectuses, with particulars respecting scholar- 
ships, boarding, &c., may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEALU, Hon. Sec. 











OVER COLLEGE. 


President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head Master—The Rev. WM. Bet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum, 
Board in the Head Master's House, £40 per annum. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on APRIL 20. 
Apply to the Head Master, or the Hon. Secretary, 
WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


[A EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION (in connection with University College 
London).—New Subjects for S Session :— 

Latin—18 Lectures, by H. P. Bowden, Esq., Assist- 
ant to Prof. Robinson Ellis in University College, on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, at 11.30, beginning 6th April, 
on Horace, “Odes,” Book IV. Fee, £2 2s. 

ENGLisH LITERATURE—10 Lectures, by Prof. H. 
Morley, beginning Monday, 5th April, at 11.30, on 
English Lyric Poetry. Fee, £1 Is. 

Prospectuses to be had of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 
Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


y ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 1875.—There will be an 
Examination in June, beginning on TUESDAY, JUNE 
22, at 9 a.m, for Six Junior Scholarships and One 
Benson Scholarship. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. the BURSAR, Wel- 
lington College ; writing outside the envelope, “ Open 
Scholarships.” 

HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and ny tte A the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a —— whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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N ALVERN COLLEGE —'! 
This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPART- 
MENTS—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There 
ene LOWER SCHOOL for Younger 
joys. 

There are Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, held by the Head Master and others of his 
staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 


LIVES, 
7 COUPONS and BONDS of the 


MPORTANT TO ALL WHO HAVE | 
ASSURED or WISH to ASSURE THEIR 


eee EXPENDITURE ASSURANCE COM- 


-. , 4 INVESTORS. 

| Now ready, 6« per copy; or 5s annually, 
| PENNINGTON and Cog 

| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTs 6g, : 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and — 
| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., with fn 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 





Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. 
advantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders 


New College, Oxford. 


The next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of 


May next. 


Special | +* Re ere: 
7 —— of LIFE. 

For further information, apply tothe Rev. ARTHUR | £ 

FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Fellow and Tutor of | 


PANY (Limited) are per cent 
TOW AVAILABLE forthe purposeof PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Ro hange 
N Buildings, London, E.C. ; we oe 


2Y this SYSTEM LIFE ASSURANCE may be | j7g9 
EFFECTED, WITHOUT COST or LIABILITY, | ahees effocten i 
|in ANY OFFICE, at ANY AGE, and for ANY | *°°S elected in 
AMOUNT. Secretari 








BROW 
HAMPSTEAD. 


EATH 


before. 


Ciassics.—F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S., Managing 


Master. 


ARITHMETIC, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
—John Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant-Examiner 


in Mathematics in the University of London. 
CHeEmistry.—F. S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Academy. 


ENGLISH, History, GEOGRAPHY.—F. W. Levander, | 


F.R.A.S., and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

FreNncH.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

GERMAN.—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German 


in Univertity College, London. 


Writine.—C. F. King. B.A., Lond., Writing-Master | 


in University College School. 


Dkrawitne.—Mr. W. Henry Fisk, Head Drawing- 


Master in University College School. 
GYMNASTICs.—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
Music—Fencing—Dancing. 


Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. | 


Squire and Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


ERMAN Y.—CASSEL.— HIGH- 





CLASS EDUCATION at the ROYAL COL- | 


LEGES (attended by the Sons of the Crown: Prince of 
Germany), with careful private tuition, and a refined 
English home. Thorough French and German en- 
ured. Resident French and German graduate. 
Delightful neighbourhood of Wilbelmshthe, the Aue 
Park, and the river Fulda, 
Full prospectus, with distinguished references, on ap- 
plication to Dr. SAURE, M.A., who will be in London 


during the Easter holidays. 
HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 





SSEX.—LAWFORD PLACE.—To be | 


LET, FURNISHED, for a term. Very Healthy, 
near the Sea, and one hour thirty-five minutes from 
London. The above FAMILY MANSION is within 
five minutes’ walk of the Manningtree Station. Four- 
teen Bedrooms, Spacious Drawing-room, Dining-room, 
Morning Parlour, Study, &c. Suitable Offices and 
Stables, Walled-in Garden, Conservatory, Vineries, &c. 


Five acres Pleasure-ground. Also seventy-two acres | 


of land, almost entirely Pasture, can be had in addi- 
tion, if desired. 


Inquire of Mr. W. HOWLETT, High Street, Man- | 


ningtree, Essex. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, | 


Wall Lights and Lustres, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 


Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


AMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 


| ings, Strand, W.C. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
T'RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress ” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicions and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 





SK for the WESTMINSTER 

LA. WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES, 
which will prevent the dangerous and untidy use of 
r, are economical, keep upright, and burn to the 
end. Sold everywhere inal! sizes. Wholesale only of 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London, Sole Manu- 
facturers of the “LYCHNOPHYLAX™ or “CANDLE 
GUARD,” efectually preventing the guttering of Candles. 
Sold everywhere. Name and address of nearest vendor 
on application. 


SCHOOL, 


The Classes will begin again on THURSDAY, April 
15th. Boys from the country are expected the evening 


Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, | 4 


Terms, 70 and 80 guineas. | 


| efficacious. 


| P2850Ns wishing to ASSURE their LIVES in any 
First-class Office may do so, 


W ITHOUT COST or PAYMENT of PREMIUMS, | 4 ‘. 
a Policy 


B* COLLECTING and SURRENDERING to the | 
| G ENERAL EXPENDITURE ASSURANCE COM- 
x PANY 


4 Ceara NUMBER of COUPONS 


I ECEIVED from the TRADE MEMBERS of the | 
_ COMPANY. _ 
YERSONS whose LIVES are already ASSURED | 
may SECURE the ANNUAL PAYMENT of their 
PREMIUMS in ANY OFFICE iu which they may be 


| 4 CCIDENTS 


Provide against the losses that follow b 





all parts of the world. 
es 


WILL 


Wwyw , ALE ‘DD = 
-«— IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard, 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establisheg 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 


{ GEORGE WILLIAM Loy 
| JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. cm: 


HAPPEN! 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


(\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





Y taking 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
; , 


of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. ; 
PAip-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funp, £160,000, 
Annual! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 

OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 








| Assured | , 
> AACTIMOTA TIN, . Sarthe =~ | Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 185], . 
| Y ACCT cieaneaeaie SURRENDERING to | Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

| Ee ieaeeeseees a cers Se ae The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collee 
G ENERAL EXPEN DITURE ASSURANCE COM- | bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, * ee smog 
a Pe See _ | Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel’ 
| \ CERTAIN NUMBER of COUPONS bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
” Shanghai, Sicgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
RECEIVED from the TRADE MEMBERS of the hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 

COMPANY. office. They also issue circular notes for the use of € 


iii ‘ = 2rs by the « 

| PERSONS, by DEALING with the TRADESMEN | ‘avellers by th 

| y ve _ASSOCIATED with the 

IG ENERAL EXPENDITURE ASSURANCE 
7 COMPANY, 


\ VILL, on application, RECEIVE COUPONS for 
A the FULL AMOUNT of 
| BYE READY-MONEY PURCHASE. _ 

u 





hpianalieinate Se ee a ___ | On application at 
A “TRADE PROSPECTUS,” giving FOLL INFOR- Office hours, 10 
F MATION and a CLASSIFIED LIST of TRADE 
MEMBERS, 





Witt be FORWARDED on application by the UARDIAN 


G ENERAL EXPENDITURE ASSURANCE 
x COMPANY (Limited), __ 





B NE of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal] towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
| Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Hy. Bonham-Cart 
Charles F. Devas, 








| 

| 

| N° 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


JFAAGLE- INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 


| 

| 

79 Pail Mall, London, : 
Secre 









| The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
| progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
| be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
| considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


A. ESSRS. DUN VILLE and CO. are the 
FA largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- : 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to C 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 





MMHE 


(Limited). 





| 
OUGHS, Colds, Pains in the Chest, 
Shortness of Breath, Phlegm.—Two of Dr. | 
LOCOOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give immediate 
relief, and nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing | 
night’s rest, while in rheumatic and nervous pains 
they act like a charm. To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the | 
voice. They have a pleasant taste. 1s 14d, 2s 9d, | 
4s 6d, and lls per box. Sold by all medicine vendors. 


should secure PROSPERITY and RIGHTFUL | 
INFLUENCE throughout the world. 
sible to follow out any object effectively unless people 
can secure GOOD HEALTH; and the first step to this 
is to carefully attend to the action of all the internal 


Assurants; 


Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | 


Thomson Hankey, Esq., 
MP. ' 


POSITIVE 


»verland route. 


their office. 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the abovye- 
named dependencies. 
eae They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 


to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


and LIFE 


11 Lombard Street, london, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Oapital, Two Milliong 


FIRE 
OFFICE, 


DIRECTORS. 


er, Esq. 


Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—G. J. Saaw Lerevere, Esq., MP. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.) Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G, Hub- 

bard, Esq., M.P. 


Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 





N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at La 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th April. 


ENTRAL TRUSTEES. 


Somerset House, 


| Henry Vigue, Esq. 

Actuary—SAMUEL Brown. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
tary—T. G. C. BROWNE 


Premiums and Interest ..... «- £450,283 . 

praca 5 Lite a ee "93,024,108 Some Coane present paid up & invested ——- 
Also a Subscribed Capital of 50 . ‘otal Funds about erecseccscscescesossoessesse — 5,000, 

- N Re eT of an £1,000,008 Total Annual Income upwards of . eevee 400,000 


dy Day must 


NEW SYSTEM of LIFE ASSURANCE. 
GOVERNMENT 
SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Chief Offices, 53 Bedford Square, London. 
Paid-up Capital, over £250,000. 


The Right Hon. Lord SANDHURST, G.C.B., G.CS.L 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Ireland. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

| M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National 

Discount Company and Alliance Bank. 
AUDITOR OF THE LIFE ASSURANCE FUND. 
W. FARR, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General'’s Office, 


THE POSITIVE PLAN 

Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little 

burthensome to the Assured as possible— 

: = 2 By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions. 
NDUSTRY, UNION, and ‘THRIFT | Py settivg apart in Crust a sufficient portion of the 
Premiums and other Assets in Government Securi- 
age rag alt ties tv meet claims as they fall due; 
But it is impos- | By accepting Moderate Premiums for a Limited Num- 
| ber of Years, or spreading the payments over & 
longer period, as may best suit the convenience of 


arts, and get every par orf its proper functions, | “ : i 
a nd getevery part to perform ite proper functions, | By allowing the Assured the use, according to his 


There is nothing so safe, so agreeable, and efficient | 

as PARR'S LIFE PILLS, which have, after about fifty | p tio : 
years of experience, become the most approved family | - Se ee 
medicine. Boxes containing 36 pills, price 133d. 


a PILLS. — Dismiss 


Necessities, of a large part of the Premiums; and 


Assurauce Transferable, without 























Trouble or Expense, through the medium of the 
POSITIVE Note, which, like « Bauk-note, passes 
from hand to haud without Endorsement or other 





Howtowars fom ben 
youR DouBTs.—Let no one be longer oppressed | - $i 
with the notion that his malady is incurable till these | STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, ; 
purifying Pills have had a fair trial. Where ordinary as ou 3lst December, 1874. , 
preparations have failed, these Pills have been used | LD sal Life 
with the most marked success. A course of this Policies in Amount joes Assuraueé 
admirable medicine clears the blood from all im- | Force. Assured. Sey Fund. 
purities and improves its quility. The whole system | ener ———e 
is — — through the usual channels without | | £ £ 
reduction of strength, shock to the nerves, or any — “ anaes p 
other inconvenience; in fact, health is renewed by | @t-Britaiu, 1006) 463,374 ale 
natural means. For curing diseases of the throat, ~ mame 403,434 2338 
windpipe, and chest, these Pills have pre-eminently Canada ...... 234 47,707 eee eee: ee 
established a world-wide fame, and in complaints of = ‘Ty 616 
the stomach, liver, and kidueys they are equally Total ......1,903) 949,515 43,306 | __ 


F. BARROW, Managing Director. 





leat eee 


Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 4 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Esq. Ls 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq, | Augustus Prevost, Esq. € 
James Goodson, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. ; 

John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P- ’ 
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GARSON’S PAINT. 


BY THE QUEEN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
mnemmmnd OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 





It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
, 2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
i SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 





WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGaTs Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

Anp 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY ALL Dee ORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 








Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
| from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
— . to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, 3 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatutes of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


| Re lt 


AND 


} etiiaales 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS 








Lins 


(ye sane 


Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


MANSION-Hovse BvuriLpinGs, PovuLtry; 
and OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMS: THE 
ROYAL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD. 


y ° 
| I OWARD’S PATENT WOOD 

TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be applied to all even sur- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
or Paper-hanging, beautiful in 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 
tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 
Street, London, W. 


7? ~ A] . 
— S SEA SALT supplies the 
very want of the age, presenting to every one 
the pleasures of sea bathing, without the necessity of 
@ residence on the coast. Baths prepared with this 
salt may always be obtained at the Argyll Baths, 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, and 5 New Broad Street, 


City. 

’ | IDMAN’S SEA SALT should be used 
in every nursery. Its wonderful strengthenin 

powers are there exhibited in the most aidan 

For very young children the bath should be tepid. 

Sold in bags and boxes by Chemists and Druggists.— 


— —% Particularly see that each packet bears our trade 


a 
oe ANS . SEA SALT effectually 
: relieves tender feet. They should be bathed 
night and morning with a solution prepared by dis- 
Solving five or six ounces of the salt in a gallon of cold 
pa Meet 7 eae one Droggists. Beware of 
x — an IN, 3 
Finsbury, Lonion BO. SON, 21 Wilson Street, 


MAN'S SEA SALT is not merely 
& healthful luxury, but has produced reall 
rondectal effects in many cases of dontuer owell- 
a rheumatic affections, neuralgia, sprained joints, 
~ , by Chemists and Druggists. Beware of 

















MOODY AND SANKEY. 
MERICAN ORGANS in Every Variety of CRAMER’S 


4 MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER’S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 
Prices from 15 Gurvgas, or £1 11s 6d a Quarter. 


CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 
that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 
to the imported organs :— 

“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the 
stentorian power displayed by the singer.” 

Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfactorily made, and better finished ia 
all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of all imported instruments, 

These, and all other instruments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, 
which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &c. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. Hassatt REPortTS :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of dict for Infants and 
young Children.” 





Sold in 1-lb. and 4-Ib. Packets by all Grocers. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E ‘ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREB. 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. FenpDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
ELectro ForkKs—Table, 24s to 383; Dessert, 16s to 29s. | Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

» SPOONS, » 24s to 40s; ° 16s to 30s. | BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
PAPIER-MicHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 563, 95s. BgEpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELEcTRO TEA AND COFFEE SéTs, from £3 7s to £24. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c, 

Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Motal, 65s; Electro, £11 1ls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 52s; 5-do., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CrvUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. _ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

“ LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6 ft., £33. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY Goops, BRUSHES, MATs, &c. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocks—English, French, and American. | GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the com ion 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the p’ tion 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is aputiand by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
scovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectuaily checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 
CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I | ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLToN and Co., Horncastle:— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects." 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


cee SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


T 











FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and Sevehie. They are very economical ; ay bow no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to differeut 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- Original and ooronn 

rance, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVIVE” ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by | Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole Hundred Years, at 

Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or ‘CANDLE 107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Guakp,” effectually preventing the guttering of | Order of your Grocer, but see that you got “JOHN 

Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. BURGESS and SON'S.” 
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DEV. C. BEARD.—The SOUL'S w 
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R to GOD, and other Sermons. sntetie SY 


pool by CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Author of “ P 
or Contribution tu the History of Religious ton 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 


Now ready, with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 
in France.” 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, M.D., | Erne’ a ebanen: seliibieidiiianads 
IN CENTRAL AFRICA, ia and 20 South Frederick "Street, 


seis, 
FROM 1865 TO WITHIN A FEW DAYS OF HIS DEATH. i 


CTT ere mm 1s 
TIVISECTION. A few Words on 
CONTINUED BY A NARRATIVE OF HIS LAST MOMENTS AND SUSFERINGS, OBTAINED FROM | gpoculative Cian 2 * Member of the Birmingham 
HIS FAITHFUL SERVANTS, CHUMAH AND SUSL | WILLIAMS and NorGAre, 14 Henrietta Street Covent 
| Saree: meio aud 20 South Frederick’ Street, 
ainburgad. . 
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By HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. $$ 
= _1S8mo, cloth, price 2s. 

“ The last journals of David Livingstone have come the world, but has infused a new spirit into African | ON O1 PA. The Development-Law 
before us like a voice from the dead. The fidelity of exploration, and by his high example he has stimulated | of the Earth. By Professor BERNHARD vox 
a small portion of his people has enabled us to bury | others to follow upon the same course, which will | COTTA. Translated by R. R. Nog, : 
his withered remains in Westminster Abbey, and has | eventually result in the opening of that hitherto | | WILLIAMS and NorGarr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
saved to the world the record of his labours. There | mysterious region."—Sir Samuel Baker. Fainbe, --aainaga a ee Sey Street, 
siti ; ore widely k . ‘ “s Edinburgh. 
aan —— name more widely known, or more un “I thank Mr. Horace Waller for the able manner in | ————— 

sally respected, than that of Livingstone. The | hi . . sot 
; a eee , which he, as the friend of Livingstone, has performed 
greatest among African travellers, he has shown a rahe aol sot 
persistence and devotion to his work which has not the great labour of love iu editing the last journals of 
‘Sis r an ev s r h ‘ ss ores awn) ap ~nillan’. oi, 
only upheld the reputation of his country throughout | °F reat explorer."—Macmillan’s Magazine. 





% we Now roady. price 1s; by post, Is — 
_ S and BEARING REINS, By 


E. F.FLower. With Ilustrations, 






JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





COLONIAL 


Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


EXPERIENCES; 


Or, Sketches of People and Places in the Province of Otago, New Zealand. 
By ALEXANDER BATHGATE. 


OTAGO DatLty News. January 18, 1875.—‘ The 
author has succeeded admirably in giving us the im- 
pression of truth and simplicity in every page. We 
do not remember ever to have seen this feature 
[every-day life] so accurately brought out as in the 
work before us. For a plain matter-of-fact account of 
what is happening under our eyes every day, commend 
us to these experiences.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Mr. Bathgate is sen- | 


sible and shrewd; the book is free from pretension, 
and a residence of ten years in the colony entitles the 
writer to speak with some authority. His opinion of 
Colonial questions will be generallyregarded as sound.” 

Lesps MerRcuRY.—“ Anybody who may be desirous 


| of getting an idea of the real state of matters in New 

Zealand cannwt do better than read Mr. Bathgate's 
pleasant, chatty, unpretending ‘ Colonial Experiences.’ 
Mr. Bathgate is not only a shrewd observer, he knows 
how to record his impressions in a readable form. 
| Without pursuing any formal plan, he gives nearly 
| 300 pages of anecdote and description about New 


| Zealand, its climate, its scenery, its inbabitants, and | 


its institutions, a careful perusal of which should 
|make any person really well-informed as to the con- 
dition of the colony.” 

THE Ecno.—* The description of the miner's life is 
particularly amusing, aud there are some stories told 
by Mr. Bathgate as romantic as any of Bret Harte’s.” 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, pp. 200, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s. 


THE KEYS OF THE CREEDS. 


Lond 





TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


1. ALLOTMENT GARDENS. 
2. THe Revieiovs ELEM 
T. H. L. Leary, D.C.L. 
3, THe Foo. oF THE FAMILY: a Novel. By John 
Dangerfield. Author of “Grace Tolmar,” &c. 
4. Trout FisainG. By Archibald Banks. 
8. THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 





By Richard Jefferies. | 
NT IN CHAUCER. By the Rev. 
j 

| 





5. RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS “RING OF THE 
NIBLUNG.” By F. Hueffer. 

6. ONLY AN Episove: a Tale. By Mrs. Cashe! Hoey, 
Author of ** The Blossoming of an Aloe,”’ &c. 

7. Tae MORAL ASPECT OF VIVISECTIUN. By Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


By Robert Buchanan, Author of -* White Rose and Red,” &c. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SPECTACLES. 


“RATALI SN & 


MOUNTED IN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES 








PEBBLE 


EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 
Price 15s 6a per Pair, forwarded on receipt of P.-0.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 


LIGHTNESS ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 


venience, but an ornament. 
Amongst numerous letters 


you my best thanks 


of a Similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 

(Copy.] 
Gentlemev,—My cold glasses aud those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter I have to tender 
I am traly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, ail 


S,”) 


| large Show Rooms 

j 1,14, 2,3, &4N 

} and 1] Newman Ya 
Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find grext relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- | 

sisting of a brilliant pebb'e of high polish, called ** NATALINE.” which possesses qualities so long needed— 


WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, London, W 
all Booksellers and Newsmen. ~— 
~ WEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 
K RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 
hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the above import- 
ant Work to Miuisters of every Denomination giving 
their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 
Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Stamps. 


vonaert “ig 





| H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 

| eons of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill 
London. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
| Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham, 
| *,* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED, 
| Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
| of the Regent-street Premises, London. 


OR GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 
and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
| with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 
evaporable. 


| OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
} 











DRAWING-ROOMS, 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
4 OR YOUNG GENTLEMEN~— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


7 4 OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats; 
Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped, 
VUTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
(Table. Des- |Crvrs. 




























The Blades are all of the | sert. perpr. 
finest Steel. —_ 

}s djs dia d 

| 84-inch ivory handles ....., perdoz.’ 16 ./1t .| 6 9 
| 33 ditto balance dit | 19 .| 14 .| 6 9 
| 33 ditto, ditto et ee 
4 ditto tine ivory -| 26 96 

| 4 ditto extra larg WD vvdccnen | 37 «| 3 .! 10 6 
| 4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 42 ./33 .| M4. 
| Ditto, with silver ferrules ..,........., 42 36 16 6 
| Ditto, with silvered blades .. os ..@ 8° 
| Nickel electro-silvered handles...) 23 .} 19 .! 6 


' Kingdom by 





‘ Se i 
TILLIAM S. BURTON, 
ng Tronmonger, by appoint- 
> of Wales. sends a Catalogue 
35” Illustrations of his unri- 
ists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
vet; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
ilway is tritiing. WILLIAM S. BUB- 
undertake delivery at a small fixed 
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| rate, 


Charleville, County Cork, March 7, 1871. 


that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and secure—perfectly luxurious to 





wear—and the g! 
impaired sight, wil 








es are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 


J. KIRKBY, Officer of Inland Revenue. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 


L. and A. PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 
(153 and 1984 CHEAPSIDE. | 


CITY DEPOTS - 
MOURNING. 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and ners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of suddeu or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take es, bonnets, 
millinery, besides mater yard and up- 
wards from the piece, a] lin plain tigures, and 
at the same price as if } ised at the London 
General Mourr Varel in Regent Street. 
for household mourn- 
or smail families. 
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Reasonable estimates a! 
ing at a great saving to 
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The London Gonera! 

245, 247, 249, and 


yarning Warehouse, 
51 Regeut Street. 





(68 FLEET STREET. 
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MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S } 
ET AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
If will promote luxuriant growth. 
ALLING Hair is immediately checked. | 
HIN Hair thickened. 
ALDNESS prevented. 
I removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bott!es, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 


F 
T 
B 
1 


| Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. | 


| used so ina 


genuine. Sold Wholes 


SAUCES, & CUONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauufacturers of the Pickles. Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so Jong and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public thet every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadal- 
terated.—92 W st, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Str an Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E 


ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

¢ The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that euch Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the La 

roars, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby. 


| E LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 
* 
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In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 


| and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 


their signature— Pore 
“LEA and PERRINS, 

which wil! be placed on every bottle of a 

TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE ; 

j after this date, and without which none is 

, the Proprietors. — 
LL, London; aod Expo 

> dealers in sauces through- 
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April 3, 1875.] 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &. 3 vols. 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 


ur W e 3 vols. 
thor of “Fair Women,” &c. an 
oe resting book, full of incident and 





“ sly inte | 
A deep! lot is original, the characters are 


novelty. ‘The P 


admirably drawn 


The Lady 


F. POLLARD, 


Superior. By Eliza 
Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 
«A story of entrancing interest."—John Bull. 


John Dorrien. By Julia 


KAVANAGH, Author of “Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ a‘Jok 
“We have read ‘John. 
end with great pleasure. — Atheneum. 
, ith g 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


‘Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&e. 3 vols. : . : 
« There is a great deal in “ The Italians’ that is both 
ch and clever. The book has the double recom- 
frendation of being entertaining and instructive; it is 
worth reading for its story. and it contains a series of 
capital pictures of Italian life and manners.” — Times, 
March 26. 


Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 


Cotuss. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough St. 
(DHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

988, will be published on SATURDAY, April 
17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than 

NDAY, April 12th. 

Ecotes : LoxemANs and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 5th, and Bills by the 
7th April. 











Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. cht te 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, | for 
APRIL, 1875. No. DCCXIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Atice LorrarNe: A TALE OF THE SouTH Downs.— 
Conclusion. 

FASHIONS AND TRICKS OF SPEECH. 

Mr. KINGLAKE’S BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 

In A Stcp10.—No. 1. 

Tue Apopr Or SNow.—Kashmir. 

Pouitics BEFORE EASTER. 

W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
On the 8th inst.. price 6:. 
TMUE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No XCIV., APRIL, 1875. 
CONTENTS. 

1. THe AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

2. Purny’s LETTERS. 

3. THe “ NatvRaL™ Pritosorny or History. 

4. OUR POSITION IN INDIA. 

5. RECENT PuLiITICAL MeMorns. 

6. SavaGe Lire: THe Western Taipes oF Norta 

AMERICA. 

7. MERCHANT SHirrinG LEGISLATION. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURKE:—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 
—3. Science.—4, History and Biography —5. Belles 
Lettre>.—6. Art. 

London: TraubNer and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


PPHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
] Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Bgarp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
10s per annum, post free, 
ae SG APRIL. 1875. 

_1. Calvinism; by R. 8. Drummond, B.A.—2. God, the 
Unknowable and the Knowable; by J. Page Hopps— 
3. Evolution in Religion aud its Results; by Albert 
Reville, D.D.—4. Mill's Essays on Religion, IL. Theism ; 
by C. B. Upton, B.A., BSe.—5. The Controversy on the 
Vatican Decrees ; by Charles Beard, B.A.—6. A New 
Volume of Sermons; by F. P. Cobbe—7. Miscellanea 
Theologica ; by T. K. Cheyne, M.A., and John Kenrick, 
M.A.—8. Notices ot Books. 

WILLIAMS and NoOrGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick’ Street 
Edinburgh. : 
r _No. XCIIT. APRIL, 1875. Price 3s 6d. 

He JOURNAL of MENTAL 
Pac SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
sychol gical Association), Edited by HENRY MAups- 
LEY, M.D., aud T. S. CLouston, M.D. 
Tee M CONTENTS, 

° E MORISONIAN Lectures ON INSANIT ; 
; iit ae ae RES ON INSANITY. By 
. THe Moxs:p PsycHonoey or C TALS. avi 
eg Ay HOLOGY OF CRIMINALS. By David 
3. Notss IN REGARD TO THE PREVALENCE OF INSANITY 

AND OTHER Nervous DISEASES IN CHINA By 
George Shearer, M.D, 7 
4 Ow THE FAMILY CARE OF THE INSANE IN SCOTLAND. 
By Professor Friedrich Jolly. 
5. - ILLUSTRATION oF LocaL DIFFERENCES IN THE 
ISTRIBUTION OF INSANITY. By P. Maury Deas, 











6. Os rae PHYSIOLOGY OF GENERAL PARALYSIS OF 
EINSANE AND OF EPiLeps jeorge * 
nee r EpiLepsy, By George Lhomp- 
7. Consraverive INCAPACITY: an American Will 


Case. 





on Mi “r- sand Cases—Reviews of Recent Rooks 
: “ental Science—Psy chological! Retrospect—Report 
= Quarterly Meeting of the Medico-Psychological 
ociety keld in London—Notes and News —Corre- 
spondence—A ppointanents, &c. 
(To be continued Quarter! 
J.and A, CHURCHILL, New Barlingtoa Street. 





and true t» nature."—Court Journal, | 


n Dorrien’ from beginning to | 


| MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. _ 


This day is published, in crown 8vo, with Maps, 12s, 
INCIDENTS IN THE CHINA WAR 
OF 1860. 


| Compiled from the Private Journals of 
The late GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G.C.B. 
By HENRY KNOLLYS, 
Captain Royal Artillery, 
| Author of “ From Sedan to Saarbriick,” and Editor of 
Sir Hope Grant's “ Incidents in the Sepoy War.” 





Lately published. 
INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OF 1857-8. 

Compiled from the Private Journals of 
GENERAL SIR HOPE GRANT, G.C.B. 
Together with some Explanatory Chapters 
By CAPTAIN HENRY KNOLLYS, R.A., 
Author of “From Sedan to Saarbriick.” 
Crown 8vo, with Map an@ Plans, 12s. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the INVASION of 
the CRIMEA. 
Lately published —Vol. V. 
THE INKERMAN VOLUME. 
With Maps and Plans, price 17s. 
Also a New Edition of the First Four Volumes of the 
Work. 








tis day is published. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND 


HIS BROTHER. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “The Chronicles of Carlingford 
Originally published in Blauckirood s Magazine. 
3 vols. post 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 

“ At least a quarter of a ceutury must have passed 
since Mrs. Oliphant first charmed us with her first 
novel. Her hand, however, has not lost its cunning, 
and the story before us is in every respect worthy of 
the author of ‘ Margaret Maitland’ and the ‘ Chronicles 
of Carlingford.’ It is a beautifal tale, told with sin- 
gular force and vivacity, and marked by many of 
those discriminating touches which distinguish the 
work of the true artist from that of the ordinary 
novel-maker...... Breezy and wholesome throughout; 
it is full of life, and full therefore of the interest which 
all genuine life calls forth.”"—Apectator. 

« The author has renewed her youth, and we almost 
feel as if we have recovered our own as we follow the 
fortunes of the two sons of Richard Ross......We shall 
not mar the pleasure of our readers by telling them 
more of a story that is deeply interesting, and which 
is not improbable.”"—Standard, 

«One of the best written and most enjoyable novels 
that has been published for some time.” —Scots/an. 

GIANNETTO. 
By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 
Originally published in B’ackwood s Magazine, 
Crown Svo, price 5s, 





Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


ADITUS FACILIORES: 
AN EASY LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, WITH 
COMPLETE VOCABULARY. 
Ry A. W. POTTS, M.A., 
Head Master of Fettes College, Edinburgh, and some- 
tune Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
and the t 
Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A., 
Head Master of Cargilticld Preparatory School, Edin- 
burgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


ANNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


VISCOUNT AND FIRST AND 
SECOND EARLS OF STAIR. 


By JOHN MURRAY GRAHAM. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with Engravings. 
(Jn May. 


INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
By FREDERIC MARSGALL, 

Author of “French Home Life. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Demy Svo. [/n April. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH 
POETS 


FROM CHAUCER TO SHIRLEY. 
By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A., 
Author of “ Mauu.l of English Prose Literature.” 
In crown Svo, 9s. 

“This volume shows not only a great deal of read- 
ing, but judgment and taste."—Saturday Review. 

“On the whole, this is a charming contribution to 
the esthetical literature of our country, and as far as 
we are able to judge, no book since Hazlitt’s Lectures 
bas approached it in the breadth and fullness of its 
judgments of old English poetry."—Academy. 


FABLES IN SONG. 
By ROBERT, LORD LYTION, 
Author of “Poems by Owen Meredith.” 

2 vols. crown 8vo, price 15s. 

“ These two volumes, by Lord Lytton, have given us 
greater pleasure than any poetry which has been pub- 
lished for a long time back...... Tiey do fresh hovnovr 
to a famcus name, aud bear testimony not inferior to 
that which his former works have borne to ‘Owen 
Meredith's’ poetic powers.” —T7'imes. 


SPEECHES SPOKEN AND 


UNSPOKEN, 
BY EDWAKD, LORD LYTTON. 


With Memoir by his Son, ROBERT, LORD LYTTON. 


” 





| NEW BOOKS. 
| ECONOMIC GEOLOGY; 
| Or, GEOLOGY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE ARTS 
| AND MANUFACTURES. 

| Ry DAVID PAGE, LL_D., F.GS.. &e., 

| Professor of Geology in the Durbam University College 
| of Physical Science. 

| In crown Svo, 7s 6d, with Eagravings and Coloused: 
' Geological Map of the British Islands, 

{| “The amount of information given is enormous."— 
| The Mining Journal’. 





“It is full of information of the highest value to all 
engaged in mining operations. and opens up to them 
many of the secrets of nature."—Monetary and Mining 
Gazette. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

IN EUROPE. 
Vol. I. Containing tie History of that Philosophy in 
France and Germany. 
By ROBERT FLINT, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
University of St. Andrew. 
Svo, 15s. 

“Tf what is to follow be of equal quality with this 
first volume, it will be an important and valuable work. 
It cannot feil as such to supply fresh stimulus to the 
study of histery with a view to its philosophical com- 
prehension."—Atheawan. 


ON OUTPOSTS. 
By Colonel WAMLEY, C.8., Commandant Staff College. 
Price 2s. 


STAFF-COLLEGE EXERCISES, 1874: 
Being the more Extended Reconnaissances which 
formed the Final Part of the Course of that Year. 
Eilited by Colonel HAMLEY, Commandant. 
With Maps aud Plans. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By 


Joun Hitt. Burrox, Historiographer-Royal for 
Scotiand. New and Cheaper Edition. Continued 
in this Edition dowa to the extinction of the last 
Jacobite Lusurrection. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, with 
Index Vol., £3 3s. 


This day is published. a New and Enlarged Ejition, 4s 


SONGS and VERSES. ocial and 
Scientific. By an OLD CONTRIBUTOR to 
“MAGA.” Fourth Edition, enlarged. 

“Such a hotch-potea ef science and humour, jest 
and literature, gossip and criticism, as might have 
served at the Noctes Ambrosiane in the blue parlour 
at Ambroses’.”—Saturday Review. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published, with Engravings, 33 64. 
The HANDY BOOK of BEES; being 
a Practical Treatise on their Profitable Manage- 
ment. By A. PETTIGREW. 

“We recommend his book to all who wish to spread 
a knowledge of this useful art aunongst their neighbours 
and friends.”—Land aud Water. 

“A practical treatise on the profitable conduct of 
apiculture, by an author thoroughly familiar with the 
theme. He writes largely fur working-men, emphatic- 
ally urging on them the advantages, both in pocke 
an‘lin habits, which the keeping of bees will confer 
and the unpretentious, clear style, and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject, make the little volume a safe 
guide to a very interesting and self-rewarding recrea- 
tion.” —Daily Te'egraph, 

“ The author of this volume is evidently a practical 
man, and knows a great deal more about bees and 
their habits than most of the bee-keepers in England 
indeed, he may be said to be a very master in the art 
of bee mysteries.”"—/iuli's Live in London. 





Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
This day is published, 9s. 

The LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By 
Ropert O. Princ is, Editor of “ Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette,” Avthor of “Prize Essay on Agriculture 
of Orkney Islands,”  Purdon'’s Veterinary Hand- 
book,” &c. Crown Syo, 9s. 

Conteuts :—Characteristics of Different Breeds— 
Management of Cattle—Breeding—Food—Sheep— 
Farm-horses—Swine—Poultry. 

“ We strongly recommend Mr, Pringle’s book to our 
farming readers as iuvaluable to the begiyner, and 
likely to affurd information even to those who have 
lopg passed the alphabet of their education." —Field. 


Third Edition. Revised. 


CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS. 


By WiLttaM M-Combre, M.P., Tillyfour. Crown 
80, 2s 6d. (/n April. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, 7s 64. 


HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of A. THOLUCK, D.D., 
Professor of Taeology in the University of Halle, 
and Councillor of the Supreme Consistory, Prussia, 
By the Rev. Rovext Menzies, D.D. 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Including a very copious selection 
of Scientitic, Technical, and other Term: and 
Phrases, Desigved for use in Schools and Colleges, 
and as a Handy Book for General Reference. B 
the Rev. JAMeS STORMONTH, and the Rev. P. H. 
Puewr, M.A. Second Ediiion, with a Supplement 
of many additional words ; and a list of Ser:ptaure 
proper names, and other names, all respelt for 
pronunciation. Crown 8vo, pp. 785, 7s 6d. 

“ This dictionary is admirable. It deserves a place 
ia every Engiish s*hool.”— Westminster Review. 





2 vols. Syo, 243. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 





37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDOY, 
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READY YESTERDAY, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ANGELA PISANI: 


A NOVEL. 


In 8 vols. 


BY THE LATE 


GEORGE SYDNEY 


SEVENTH VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 


SMYTHE, 





WITH A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 


BY THE VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & 
NEW WORKS. 


* One can never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE BAR.’ — Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller’s and Railway Station, price 1s. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


1875. 





SON’S 


CONTENTS. 

LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 

Lovell,” &c. Chapters 17, 18, and 19. 
2. INDIAN JOE. 
3. BEAUMARCHAIS, 
4. AN AprRIL DAYIN ST. JAMES’S STREET. 
5. A Last LOVE AT PORNIC. 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. 


. JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. By Lady Pollock. 
. MOUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN, 
. AN ANSWER. 
. THE SHAH, AND WHAT HE DID NOT SEE, 
10. ARTISTIC HOMEs. 
11. OLD FOLKS AND YOUNG. 
12. RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs, Alexander, Author of “The Wooing 
O't.” Chapters 6, 7, and 8, 

*,* The Forty-THirD VOLUME of TEMPLE BAR will be ready in a few days. 
Instead of 5s 6d, the price of this volume will be 6s 6d, as it contains 144 pages of 
additional matter. Covers for Binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every 
Bookseller's, price 1s each. 


SUMMER DAYS in AUVERGNE. By 


By H.de K. In crown 8vo, with 5 Full-page Illustrations, price 5s. 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 
Mrs, ALEXANDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
By Mrs. 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
Mr. HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author 


of “ Breezie Langton,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Tt is refreshing to meet with a hearty, healthy, and genuine novel such as the 
author of ‘Two Kisses’ gives us. Captain Smart's work is always healthy and 
strong. There is a power, a humanity, a freshness about it, that give a special 
charm to all his books......His story derives its chief charm from the delicacy of 


its handling and the skilful finesse of its narrator. The interest is never allowed j 


to flag fora moment. The writer is an earnest student of men and manners of 
the time ; his characters, even the smallest on his canvas, are skilfully sketched ; 
but, like a true artist, he concentrates a!! his elaboration, all his force, all his 
brilliancy, and all his colour on his principal figures. The plot of the novel is so 
ingenious that it would scarcely be fair to divulge it to the public before they have 
an opportunity of reading the book for themselves. There is a healthy tone and 
manly vigour about the entire work, and there is no reason that ‘ Two Kisses’ 
should not be one of the most popular novels of the season." —Morning Post. 


Mr. BERWICK HARWOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Sir PEREGRINE’S HEIR. By John Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” “ Lord Lynn's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. cr. 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


NEW BOOKS, 





| EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 
| Also, The PORTRAITS of JOHN KNOX. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Crown 8yo. [Vert week. 





_A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
| J. MULLER, ARTIST. 


By N. NEAL SOLLY, 
Author of “* Memoir of the Life of David Cox.” 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs, 1 vol. royal Svo. 
(Next week. 


WANDERINGS IN THE INTERIOR 
OF NEW GUINEA. 


By Captain J. A. LAWSON. 
With Frontispiece and Map. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day, 


FRUIT BETWEEN THE LEAVES, 
By Dr. WYNTER, 


Author of “ Curiosities of Civilisation,” ‘* Our Social Bees,” “ Peeps into the Human 
Hive," &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVELS. 


MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


r ~ CO . 
KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G. 
J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. Fourth Thousand. Demy 8vo, lés. (Next week, 
“In this story of Exmoor, the events of which take place more than a century 
ago, Major Whyte-Melville presents us with a capital view of certain phases of life 
at that period, and the tale is told in so realistic and spirited a manner that the 
reader's interest, excited at once, never flags, but on the contrary, only reaches the 
climax at the very dramatic conclusion. In fact, ‘ Katerfelto’ reads more like a 
novel by Lord Lytton than anything else we have met for a long time...... We must 
not take leave of ‘ Katerfelto’ without noticing Colonel Hope Crealocke’s spirited 
illustrations." —Morning Post. 


The LION in the PATH. By the Authors of 


* Abel Drake's Wife " and ‘Gideon's Rock.” 3 vols. 


JERPOINT: an Ungarnished Story of the 
Time. By M.F. MaHony. 3 yols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. SYDNEY DOBELL'S POEMS. 


The POETICAL WORKS of SYDNEY 
DOBELL. With an Introductory Notice and Memoir by JOHN NICHOL, 


M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, with Photographic Portrait, 21s. (April 5. 


VARIETIES in VERSE. Feap. 8v0.  pyex wat. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY ; Age of the Despots. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SymonDs, M.A., Author of “Studies of Greek ‘oets,” 
“Introduction to the Study of Dante.” Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By Tuomas King Cuampers, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon 
Physician to the Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“A book that was much wanted; a work of real knowledge and studious 

thought.”—Daily Telegraph, March 26. 











NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “ VERA.” 
Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


ISEULTE. By the Author of “ Véra,” “The 


Hotel du Petit St.-Joan.” 





| London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 

— el 
| 
| Price 7d. 


| heelenienstasatatalleg JOURNAL for APRIL 











| Story of Susannah, Countess of Eglin-; Again Behind the Scouss. 
| toun. By W. Chambers. Reproduction of Organisms. 7 
A Cruise to Baffin's Bay. Snow-stayed. In Two Chapters. G 
Scotland's New-year's Gift to New! The Present Convict System. By W.&. 
| Zealand. Recent Discoveries regarding > 
| The Transit of Venus. | ‘The Transport and Storage of 


| American Nicknames. | powder. ; 
| A Little Paradise. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Treatment of Animals | A Professor of Conversation. 
| The Gospel of Idleness. By W.C. Two Pieces of Original Poetry. 
WALTER'S WORD. Chapters XIX.-XXVI. 
W. and B. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


HE NEW TOWN HALL, TODMORDEN.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, for Fine View and Particulars—Also for ar 


Articles on Artistic, Social, and Sanitary Matters—A ddresses itself toall classes. 





| Catherine Street, W.C.; and «ll Newsmen (4d, or by post 4}d) 


[April 3, 1875, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS.|MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
| NEW BOOKS. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “COURT and SOCIAL LIFE.” 


NOTICE.— 
DIARY DURING the SIEGE of, 
MY [iyghbe td Fevix WHITEHURST, Author of “ Court and Social Life in This day in 8\o, price 12s, Vol. I., 1737 to 1766. 
cama under Napoleon the Third.” In 2 vols. 8vo, Un the press. LIFE OF 
The LIFE of ALEXANDER the FIRST. ‘| WILLIAM, EARL OF SHELBURNE, 
LIFE and TIMES of ALEXANDER I., Emperor o janie 
All the Russias. By C. JOYNEVILLE. In 3 vols. 8vo. [Vow ready. | FIRST MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 
MEMOIR of MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF. | WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
: . By Lord EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALF: a Memoir. By re eth tg 


~HARLES LAMB KENNY. Inl vol. vo, with Portrait. [Vow ready. 
CHAR “ This is a volume of extraordinary interest and value. ‘One of the suppressed 
SERAL OUTLINES, EARLY HISTORY, HABITS and CUSTOMS, the | characters of English history’ is restored to us, and we marvel only that Lord 
oe GHUL COURTS, the KHAN and his WIVES, RUSSIAN SLAVES, | Shelburne’s autobiography should have waited to be edited by his great-grandson, 
ESI AN CAPTIVES, FESTIVITIES, EXECUTIONS, &c. instead of having been published Fp 3 = the peg century by his son, unless, 
as we hear, its existence was really unknown till last year. (ood as it is, to our 
CENTRAL ASIA, from the ARYAN to : the | great wonder, it is better as a book of gossip than as a book of history. The 
COSSACK By James Hotton, Author of “A Hundred Years Ago,” “Mis- | characters of leading statesmen are gems, aud epigrams which will dwell in the 
jonar. Life in the Southern Seas,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. (Now ready. | memory abound.” —Athenwum. 
sionary | “The present volume brings us down to the year 1766, and in it we find a most 
AUSTRALIA, across TASMANTA, a WEEK in the BLUE interesting account of the boyhood, youth, and early Parliamentary career of the 
NTAINS, the TRACKLESS WEST, &c. future Prime Minister ; = meen es which Cn always either amusing 
or suggestive; some striking and elaborately drawn characters of Shelburne’s con- 
OVER LAND and SEA: a Log of Travel Round | temporaries; and a light thrown upon the state of parties at the accession of 
the World in 1873-74. By ARTHUR G. GUILLEMIN. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Full- George III.; and the poiut of view from which Lord Shelburne regarded them, 
age Illustrations and Vignette. [Now ready. | which not only is a great help to us in understanding Lord Shelburne’s own 
P | position at a later period of his life, but is calculated to modify theories which it 
The SILENT MEMBER, the TALKER, the ORATOR, the IRISH MEMBER, | has long been heresy to question."— Times, 
the INDEPENDENT MEMBER, &c. 


ER in PARLIAMENT. By t a aaeuntie tae 
MEN and MANNER in PARLIAMENT. px.tteIMACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and 


“A series of sketches, taken on the spot, observantly and carefully. calculated to SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and LETTERS. Edited by Sir 
be not only of temporary interest, but of permanent use.”"—/Pall Mall Gazette. | FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. With 4 Portraits 
“Clever and bright and pungent."—Observer. | engraved by Jeens. 








IN CAPE to 
ROUND the CAPE 10, 


“It deserves to be a successful enterprise, for the book has not merely 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE a dramatic, but a general interest; it not only vividly relates old experi- 
HER 


“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant | “Itisa chronicle tinged constantly with strong feeling; full of the .ppre- 


CULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. ences, it enforces — valuable omy wy — forms Ay — 
| most interesting, and, in many respects, valuable records of artistic an 
The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON | social life,as wellas of the personalinward man. There is nothing omitted 
FAIRS. By THomas Frost, Author of “ Half-Hours with the Early Explorers.” thata reader has a right to look for in such a record, as regards the history 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Vow ready. | of the stage and the home life of the author.”"—Athenwum. 


ciation of a mind vigorous and cultivated, and sympathetic too, for whatever 











a All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” was best in dramatic emer enter d dramatic performance. p cheney cannot 
— " a ave the chronicle so pregnant, so full, so revealing as to its author's min 
“One of the most amusing books of the season." —Guardian. without having at the same time a character. And it is in giving us @ 
= — great actor's character, as well as the story of a career—and giving that 
CLOWNS, RIDERS, ACROBATS, the ASTLEYS, DUCROWS, COOKES, character firmly, definitely, fully—that the main interest of the book will 
BATTYS, HENGLERS, SANGERS, «c. be found to consist, by those at least who in the record of life want not the 
Now ready, uniform with “The Old Showman ” in size and price. petty and chance facts for a own a, Se ‘incidents in the develop- 
CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By ee -+sseLt¢ abounds in valuable criticism and interesting record. 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” “A very valuable book, which everybody may read with interest and 
* Half-hours with the Early Explorers,” “ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. profit." —Graphic. 
Nowready, uniform in size and price with “ Circus Life” and “ The Old Showman.” y 10 O 
MTU RAN ANECDOTES and. SAYINGS” th,| Lady DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS from 
= oy “ 2 . ? EGYPT, to which are added Letters from the Cape. With a Memoir by 
ORIGIN of SIGNS, &c. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. her Daughter, and a Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips. Orown 
8vo, 93. (Vert week. 
’ 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, ELSIE: a Lowland Sketch. By A. C. M. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
a “ The scene in which the ny gpeet, 8 om. Ney ay pam 
moral illness, recognises by her voice the c whom he has pray 
NOTICE —NEW NOVEL by EDMUND YATES. eyes may never more behold, is one that will linger in the reader's 
A SILENT WITNESS. By Epmunp Yares, Author | memory." —Athenseum. 
of “Black Sheep,” “ Broken to Harness,” ‘* The Rock Ahead,” “A Waiting | 
Race,” * The Yellow Flag,” “A Righted Wrong,” &c,&c. In 3 vols. | The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By J AMES 
~ > s Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 
NOTICE—BEW NOVEL by WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. Fifth Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 
PRESTON FIGHT. By Wittiam Harrison ¥ H 
AINSWORTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “ Rookwood,” “ Windsor Castle,” “The ELEVENTH THOUSAND. jn 
chester Rebels,” “ The Tower of London,” &c, &c. 1n 3 vols. A SHORT H ISTO RY of the EN GLISH 
NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.” PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern 
i » : or 8vo, wi 
WALTER WOOD'S WORD. By James Payn,| — thucoualogical Auats.sobd Cure! MAPs Govesiogiat Taben, 
Author o “ Found Dead,” “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Cecil's Tryst,” “ Murphy's | “We know of no record of the whole drama of English history to be 
Master,” “A Woman's Vengeance,” “A Perfect Treasure,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. | compared with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of 
° ™ - genius.”"—Pall Mal! Gazette, 
WAS ss a MARRIAGE r By Karu Hanne. In “It stands alone as the one general history of the country, for the sake 
3 vols, = of which all others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 


set aside."—Academy. 


LA ’ : 
ere HON es REDE... BY, Dons  Rvssetty! rerORY and LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Author of “ The Vicar's Governess,” ‘The Miner's Oath,” &c. In 3 vols. 
Edited by J. R. Green, M.A,, Author of * A Short History of the English 


RESTLESS HUMAN HEARTS. By Ricuarp| People.” 
EFFERIES, Author of “ The Scarlet Shawl,” &c. 3 vols. ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
GUNILDA; or, SKETCHES of LIFE in a COUNTRY sash ahaa 


| 
TOWN. By Mistress FANNY MARTYN. In 1 yol. | HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. Fyrre, M.A., Fellow and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


late Tutor of University College, Oxford. With Maps. 18mo, Is. 
NELLY HAMILTON. By Sue.stey Beavucuamp, 


[This day. 

Author of “Grantley Grange,” &. In J vols. IISTORY of ROME. By the Rev. M. Creitgmron, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With Maps. 18mo, Is. 
(/mmediately. 


PHILIP DARRELL: a Romance of English Home 


Life. By ALBERT E. Rowcrort. In 3 vols. 


FOR the OLD g ; PS aa cee a eget 
“Wot Eacllp Jono, WOVE'S SAKE. By the Author of! «4. BRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


Other's to follow, 


UNSTAB LE as WATER. By Fraycts Davinson. | =a eee 
| ‘The CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD 
HEREDITARY BONDSMEN; or, Is it all in Vain? The CHARACTER and | LOGICAL Emeritus ‘HOD 
wune ovel. In 3 vols. | of epee ene fw ae College, London. a a 
N) ING the BATTLE. B G T ° revised and enlarged, Svo, 78 6d. x 
woo YEE ABODSES: | DEAN STANLEY'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
SCATTERED SOULS. By Dovetas Hevry. In 2 vols. maa. eee ee 








London :, TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE SPRING SEASON, 
1875. 


[April 3, 1875, 
aia 











MR. TENNYSON. 
Messrs. HENRY S. KING & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they will issue on the Ist of May, 1875, the First Volume of 


THE AUTHORS EDITION OF MR. TENNYSONS WORKS, 


Containing all his Final Revisions and Alterations. 
This Edition will be in crown Svo, printed on superfine paper, with handsome margins, in clear, old-faced type—each volume containi 
Frontispiece—and will be elegantly bound, either in cloth gilt, bevelled boards, or in Roxburgh binding, with top edges gilt. ae 
It will be complete in Five Monthly Volumes, at Six Shillings each, cloth gilt, 
AND AT 
Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, in Half-Morocco, Roxburgh style. 
Vol. I. EARLY POEMS, and ENGLISH IDYLLS. Vol. I LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRETIUS, and Othe 
(May 1. Poems. 


(June 1, 


Vol, III. The IDYLLS of the KING (Complete). vuy1. | Vol. IV. The PRINCESS, and MAUD. [August 1 
Vol. V. ENOCH ARDEN, and IN MEMORIAM. se (sepiemier 1. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The GENTLE LIFE.” 


A YACHTING CRUISE in the SOUTH SEAS. By C. F. 
The BETTER SELF: Essays for Home Life. By J. Hain 
(This day, 


Woop. Demy 8vo, with six Photographic Illustrations. 


LETTERS from CHINA and JAPAN. By L.D.S. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. Se AT HoME—THE GiRts AT HOME—THE WIFB's Morne 
. - ie ous . —PaiDE IN THE FAM(LY—DISCONTENT AND GRUMBLING—DOMEsTIC Econoy 
This Work is compiled from the Author's Letters to friends in England and | ;-. tscsind - thence ohn elles cael 40 heat “ os NOMY—ON 
the private journals kept during a long residence in China and Japan, and is | Kesring PeorpLe DOWN—Likgs AND DISLIKES—ON FALLING OUT—Pgace, 
published with a view of presenting to English readers a picture of the daily life i 
of Europeans in the far East, together with some account of the singular manners | GLIMPSES of the SUPERNATURAL +4 being F 
and customs of that region. Records, and Traditions relating to Dreams, Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, 
Apparitions, Wraiths, Warnings, Second-Sight, Necromancy, Witcheraft, &, 
The INNER LIFE of SYRIA, PALESTINE, and the HOLY By the Rev. Freperick Georcs Les, D.C.L. 2 vols. crown 8vo, lis. [Just out, 
LAND. By Mrs. RicHArD BuRroN. With Photographic Portraits of Captain attend sali EES i tea 
Burton and the Author, and with Coloured [!ustrations and Map, demy 8vo. Ree te rh hee se es ae —— History 
This volume is intended to present a sketch of the vie intime of the Holy Land | Dreams, Omens, Preseatimen’s, and Second-Sight—Haunted Houses and Localities 
in general and of Damascus in particular, and to convey an idea of the life which | —Spectral Appearances of Persons at the Poiut of Death and Perturbed Spirits 
an Englishwoman may make for herself in the East. | Modern Spiritualism. 


The LIFE, TIMES, and TRAVELS of ABRAHAM. By mEMORIALS of MILLBANK, and Chapters in Prism 
The result of recent Discoveries in Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, of the latest pot ng Ry Sager nse a Author of “The Queen's Shilling.” 


Biblical Researches, of Travels and Surveys in Eastern Lands. have been con- 
The CHILDHOOD of RELIGIONS; including a Simple 


FRiswELu. Crown 8yo, 6s. 








centrated on the life and surroundings of Abraham, to whom, as the Author holds, 


the world owes more than to any, save One, Abraham's greatness is shown to | P 
have been the result of Faith, and the downfall of his descendants to be attributable Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. By Epwarp Cuopp, 
F.R.A.S., Author of * The Childhood of the World.” Crown 8vo. 


to the want of it. 
a * “ The question which forces itself upon all who are interested in the Education 
RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. : With an Introducto Essay | of the A no is what they shall be taught, regarding the relation of the Bibleto 
on the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. By Henry Hayan, D.D., late Head- | other Sacred Scriptures, and to the declarations of Modern Science where they fail 
Master of Rugby School. Crown 8ro. | to harmonise with its statements, and it is as a humble contribution to the solatica 
| of that question that the present and preceding volumes have been written.” 


HOME WORDS for WANDERERS. By the Rev. A. S. | 





THOMPSON, Chaplain to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo. 


TE i P 
The NEW TESTAMENT, translated from the Latest |. CHILDHOOD of the WORLD: a Simple Account of 


The desirableness of presenting a single text, especially if it be the best, instead | Man in Early Times. By EoWARD CLovb, F.R.A.S. Crown 8y0, 3s. [Thisday. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


of one formed for the occasion under traditional influences, is apparent. From an “ Likely to prove acceptable to a large growing class of readers."—Pall Mall 
exact translation of Tischendorf's final critical edition, readers will get both the | gazerze, 

words of the New-Testament writers o nearly as possible, and an independent | “The book is one which very young children could understand, and which 
revision of the Authorised Version. Such a work will shortly appear, with an grown-up persons may run through with pleasure and advantage.”"—Spectator, 


SPECIAL EDITION for SCHOOLS. Small 8vo, 1s. 
8. By 
is day. 


Introduction embodying ideas common to Dr. Davidson and the famous Professor 

at Leipzig. | 

RUSSIAN ROMANCE. By Alexander Serguevitch |BOARDING-OUT and PAUPER SCHOOLS for GIRL 
POUSHKIN. Translated from the Tales of BELKIN, &c. By Mrs. J. BUCHAN | MENELLA B. SMEDLEY. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. [This 


TELFER (née MOURAVIEFF). =e ce. 

The CA N’S DAUGHTER. INDERTAKER. “ This book gives some information collected by the writer in the cours ‘ 

The PADY RUSTION” _— . | _ eee quiries made for Mrs. Senior; it also includes several of the Poor-Law. nspectors 

The PISTOL-SHOT. The MOOR of PETER the GREAT. | Reports, with editorial notes. It will interest those persons who, wishing to solve 

The SNOW-STORM. | ~ Crown 8yo, 7s 6d “*“* | one of the most difficult social problems of the day, viz., how to raise our peupet 
: i children out of pauperism, want time or opportunity to dive into Blue-books. 


SUNBEAM WILLIE, and other Stories for Home Reading | ——_—_—_—___—— 
and Cottage Meetings. Containing “ Little Meggie’s Home,” * Aggy’s Christ- | . > ‘ ‘4 N. 
mas,” “Sermon in Baby's Shoes,” * Lina.’ By Mrs. G. S. REANcY, Author | NEW VOLUME of the CORNHILL LIBRARY of FICTION. 


of * Waking and Working.” 1! square, uniform with “Lost Gip,” «ec. | HAV,F-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Masterman. Crown 
: 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 33 6d. [Now ready. 
N EW POETRY. “The book possesses that air of probability which is an important element itt 
PRELUDES: a Volume of Poems. By A. C. Thompson. eee aie ean oan ee lb tala would fail coawnicen,-dchenseum. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Thompson, Painter of wiPRe Boll-Oell” fae. ee ? 
POEMS. By the Rev. A. Norris. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 
SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Third Series, By a New| The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT and PHOTO. 


WRITER. Feap. 8yo, 5s. GRAPHY in their APPLICATION to ART, SCLENCE, and I . 
° . Dr. HERMAN VoGeL, Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. With 100 — 
TIMOLEON: a Dramatic Poem. By James Rhoades. v 


including some beautiful Specimeus of Photography, 53. 
Feap. Svo, 53. 


| 3 TES. By M. Vat 
ARVAN; or, the Story of the Sword: a Poem. By |ARIMAL FARAS ITES and MESSMA i = 


HERBERT TODD, M.A., late of ‘irinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. tute of France. With 83 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
ee 






NEW VOLUMES of the INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
HIS QUEEN. By Atice FisHer. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day, at alt the Libraries 


LOVE ME OR LOVE ME NOT. By Mrs. Francis G. FartHruy. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. (st 
——— —— 


Lonvon: Printed by JouN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, April 3, 1375. 























